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TEACHING INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS! 


PauLt Monroe 


President, Robert College, Istanbul, Turkey, and Director, International Institute 


Living as we have in the atmosphere of 
this conference for several days, it is dif- 
ficult to get our attention focused upon a 
topic so remote as international relations. 
The general atmosphere reminds me very 
much of the correspondent who, in my 
earliest professional years, wrote under 
the name of Godfrey Gloom. He wrote 
from Hope, Indiana, while I taught at 
Hopewell, Indiana. Now I doubt if in 
Indiana or Minnesota or elsewhere you 
could find any correspondent from Hope 
or any school teacher from Hopewell. 
Furthermore, at this meeting we have 
heard nothing but finance. The only ad- 
dress I have heard that did not partake of 
these two characteristics of gloom and 
finance was a humorous one last evening. 
As this was delivered by a professional 
humorist I have my suspicions that even 
that address involved a financial con- 
sideration ! 

Coming as I do from a country (Tur- 
key) where there is still a great enthusi- 
asm for public education, a profound 
belief in their national and cultural insti- 
tutions, and a great faith in the future, it 


seems very odd indeed to be in an America 
which for the moment seems to possess 
none of these things, though to be sure 
they have been considered in the past to 
be peculiarly American traits. I have a 
profound conviction that they will prove 
to be so again even for the coming gen- 
eration. 

However, I will try to get away from 
the dominant interest of the dismal science 
and center our attention upon one of the 
problems of that science which from its 
very nature must be an optimistic one. In 
considering this topic of teaching interna- 
tional relations, I find that certain aspects 
of it have already been considered in forms 
which will appear in the permanent record 
of this meeting and in some cases embody 
the results of very extensive research. 
Among these I would mention the very ex- 
tensive bibliography prepared for and 
issued by the Committee on International 
Relations of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, involving a complete list of all 
teaching materials available, together with 
directions of where they can be found and 
statement of what they will cost. Then 
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there are the elaborate presentations of the 
entire situation with the arguments for the 
teaching of international peace, the pres- 
ent status of this subject and of the atti- 
tude of education toward it found in the 
reports of the various sections of the Her- 
man Jordan Committee of the World Fed- 
eration of Education Associations. 
Consequently I shall confine myself to 
one specific aspect of the question, namely, 
‘What are some of the specifie principles 
involved in the teaching of international 
relations in our public schools?’’ 


PEDAGOGICAL PRINCIPLES 


The first point I should make with refer- 
ence to the teaching of international rela- 
tions is that the same general pedagogical 
principles hold that operate in success or 
failure in teaching other subjects. In 
other words, our subject does not eall for 
a new pedagogy or for a new pedagogical 
approach. It ealls primarily for the or- 
ganization and presentation of new sub- 
ject matter in ways that will conform to 
the principles of successful teaching as 
such principles have been worked out with 
reference to other subjects. The organiza- 
tion of the material has not yet been sub- 
ject to the test of experience. It must 
surely depend upon generalizations de- 
duced from other experiences. Should we 
attempt to formulate principles peculiarly 
applicable to this new subjeet matter, it 
is probable that we should draw inferences 
from similar experience which has been 
had with reference to the teaching in 
higher aspects of education. 

Furthermore, it is probable that the sub- 
ject of international relations should not 
appear as a separate curriculum subject 
but that for the most part and in most 
schools it should appear merely as new 
material in already established subjects, 
such as civics or geography. With our 
over-crowded curriculum and the various 
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isolated subjects a new subject, especially 
one so closely related to those now taught, 
should appear as new material in an ae. 
cepted subject, rather than as an additional 
subject. We may admit that the incor. 
poration of a new subject in the eurrien- 
lum under the caption of international 
relations would gratify the emotional inter. 
ests of many adults; but such a procedure 
would not be guided by consideration of 
the teaching results which are desired. 


FUNCTIONING OF MACHINERY 


The study of the machinery for the con- 
duct of international relations or for the 
peaceful solution of international prob- 
lems should not be accepted as the major 
objective of the study of international rela- 
tions. It is far more important to study 
the functioning of this institutional ma- 
chinery as it operates in specific instances 
than it is to study the machinery of the 
institutions itself. Here we need to take a 
lesson from the long experience in the 
teaching of civics. The futility of teach- 
ing the mere structure of the American 
government has long been recognized and 
long been remedied. Whether better re- 
sults are obtained by teaching the work- 
ings of local government or by the study 
of general social problems we do not need 
here to decide. What is clear is that it is 
the study of the functioning rather than 
the structure of social institutions that in- 
terests and profits the student. 

There are many organizations that exist 
to further the study of machinery of in- 
ternational peace and of international rela- 
tions. I myself belong to several of these, 
to some of them as director; yet I must ad- 
mit that most of them commit this error 
of belief in the efficacy of the study of 
social machinery. Some are concerned with 
furnishing information of a political char- 
acter and thus indirectly contributing 
either to the study of machinery or of 
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functioning, but the teacher is always prone 
to seize that which is more exact and di- 
rect and the school authorities as well as 
the public are interested in avoiding the 
consideration of controversial problems. 
Nevertheless, it is only by the study of 
these problems which are in controversy 
that we shall ever get the pupils to under- 
stand and to take the proper interest in 
the subject of international relations. The 
child in the grades or the pupil yet in the 
high school is not primarily interested in 
structure, nor is information concerning 
structure of any particular importance in 
determining attitudes or enabling the youth 
later-to form intelligent decisions. In the 
study of civics the learning of the number 
of congressmen, or of the content of the 
Bill of Rights, or the enumeration of the 
powers of the president, or whatever might 
be the structural information was of little 
more significance than the learning of the 
anatomical names of the bones of the skele- 
ton. In a similar way a study of the 
League of Nations or of the Hague Court, 
even if presented in the form of a demon- 
stration, does not carry convictions or 
arouse any great or lasting interest. 

On the other hand, there are enough 
concrete problems that have passed through 
the various parts of the machinery of the 
League or of the Court which could be 
studied and which would give the students 
insight into some of the complicated prob- 
lems of the day, would give to many a 
thorough understanding of the way in 
which international conflicts of interest and 
of policies arise, how they might be stud- 
ied, even how they might be resolved; and 
what is the procedure that has been fol- 
lowed in certain specific cases and what 
have been the decisions reached. By such 
a knowledge, by such a study, the pupil 
obtains indirectly knowledge of fhe struc- 


gure or of the machinery of these institu- 


tions. Furthermore, he gains the impres- 


sion that the machinery is not an end in 
itself at all but merely means or ma- 
chinery ; and that even yet this machinery 
is in many instances quite inadequate. 
Thus, through the study of the various 
problems dealt with by a disarmament con- 
ference, he can get an insight into the 
actual problems which keep nations apart 
and which stimulate the building up of 
tremendous armaments and which finally 
precipitate war. A study of such a prob- 
lem as that of the Manchurian question 
would make clear to many the fact that in 
every international dispute it is not a ques- 
tion of right and wrong but it is a question 
of conflict of interest which somehow must 
be resolved. Then there are many sec- 
tions of the League which deal with prob- 
lems that are far more significant than the 
sectional structure. Thus, the mandate 
division has handled problems and has is- 
sued reports which clarify in a single con- 
crete instance the most complicated of in- 
ternational rivalries or conflicts. The 
reports of the Treaty section or of the 
Labour Bureau would indicate to many the 
variety of interests in which nations do 
work together and the limited field in 
which they find difficulties which yet they 
are able to resolve; and with the still more 
limited field that so far has presented in- 
soluble problems. 


ATTITUDES 


A most important aspect of the teaching 
of international relations in the schools is 
the development of attitudes of interest, 
particularly toward the problem of peace. 
The old histories sinned not so much in 
the fact that they gave the greater part 
of their space to the consideration of wars 
as in developing the attitude upon the part 
of the pupil that wars contained the only 
element of interest in the life of the past 
or in the story of nations. Our problem as 
educators, I believe, is to so arrange and 
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so present the materials concerning the 
peaceful solutions of the conflicts of inter- 
national interests that the attitude of in- 
terest upon the part of the pupil will be 
developed as it was in the past by the ac- 
counts of war. 

The student must be made to realize 
that it is the conflict of interest back of 
the war that is the important thing; that 
this conflict may be resolved by peaceful 
means as well as by force; that there 
emerge in the peaceful solution leaders 
who are quite as important as those who 
emerge through war; that they are per- 
forming quite as great a national service 
in the former case as in the latter, and that 
there is quite as much to intrigue the youth 
in the peaceful solution as in the forceful 
solution of such problems. In other words, 
it is the element of conflict that has largely 
stimulated the interest and determined the 
attitude. Conflict still remains. The prob- 
lem for us as educators is to discover, if we 
can, some means to develop attitudes of 
interest on the part of the pupil through 
the new material as was done with the old. 
In another form the educational problem 
is whether we can arrange the modern ma- 
terial so as to appeal to the intellectual 
interest in a way that will be as effective 
as was the traditional arrangement in ap- 
pealing to emotional interest. 

Most important with reference to this 
development of attitudes is the recent ac- 
tion taken by the Committee on Intellectual 
Codperation of the League of Nations 
recommending that effort be made, through 
the introduction of materials in the schools, 
to promote moral disarmament or, as it is 
sometimes termed, ‘‘intellectual disarma- 
ment.’’ This recommendation involves three 
of the points which I have been making: 
(1) this one regarding the importance of 
attitudes; (2) the preceding one that the 
study of functions is far more important 
than the study of structure; and (3) the 
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second one concerning the introduction of 
new material into old subjects. 

Much is to be hoped in the next few 
years from the attention which is now ge. 
eured for this subject in all the countries 
of the world. We may expect that at 
future meetings of this Superintendents’ 
section much more specific attention will be 
given to the general topic I am presenting. 


SUBSTITUTION OF NEW MATERIALS FOR OLD 


The study of international relations 
should be introduced into our modern 
schools not as the addition of a new and 
specific subject to the curriculum but 
rather through the substitution of new ma- 
terials for much of the old materials in the 
conventional subjects. That this can be 
done is well illustrated by the change that 
has occurred within recent years in the 
common texts in our own schools as well 
as in those of other countries. The change 
that has come about in American attitude 
toward England through the change of 
materials in the American texts dealing 
with the Revolutionary War is well known. 
Similar changes with regard to the sec- 
tional attitudes through the better selection 
of materials dealing with the Civil War is 
also obvious. A corresponding transition 
with reference to the attitude toward va- 
rious nations is just as feasible. This state- 
ment applies to other countries as well as 
to the United States. 

One step in the achievement of such a 
result is a recognition of the extent to 
which school texts at the present time are 
used for the purpose of developing hostile 
international attitudes. I visited the schools 
of one of the European countries in which 
the subject of geography was devoted very 
largely to the study of the routes of in- 
vasion followed by their neighboring 
enemies or the routes of attack which this 
specific country must adopt if invading its 
neighbors. That is, every child in the 
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school was saturated from an early year 
with this idea that the relation with their 
neighbor was primarily that of hostile at- 
tack or defense. The study of the inter- 
change of agricultural and industrial prod- 
ucts and the means of transporting and 
changing these could just as well have 
formed the substance of their study with 
far greater profit intellectually and with 
far more constructive results politically or 
even nationally. We have in most of our 
histories maps showing the gradual evo- 
lution of the United States by the addition 
of territory. We do not realize that our 
neighbor to the south has a similar map in 
the text used by practically every child in 
their public schools, where all of the sec- 
tion of the United States included in the 
Louisiana purchase, the Texas sections, and 
the later purchases is put down in colors 
of black on a white background to indicate 
toevery pupil of their schools that this is 
territory eventually to be redeemed. Simi- 
lar texts and maps are found in the schools 
of some of the countries that suffered most 
by the Versailles Treaty. 

While there have been several studies 
made of the content of textbooks with refer- 
ence to the materials that bear upon the 
hostile character of international relations, 
these studies are confined very largely to 
the content of histories. It is important 
to realize that the materials in the geog- 
raphies, the readers, the study of litera- 
ture and even of science are in many re- 
spects quite as important and that such 
materials are now often used for the de- 
velopment of hostile attitudes. Our 
argument here is that they may just as 
effectively be used for the inclusion of 
materials relating to peaceful international 
relations. 


« 


TRAVEL 


Travel both by pupils and by teachers 
constitutes an effective means of teaching 





international relations. At one period in 
the history of education very much of the 
literature on education related to travel 
as a means of education. During this 
period the ‘‘Grand Tour’’ was considered 
as the culminating form of higher educa- 
tion both in England and on the continent. 
These discussions of the sixteenth and sev- 
enteenth centuries now seem rather remote. 
Yet travel has become perhaps a much 
more important factor in education and a 
much more important means of develop- 
ing international attitudes and regulations 
than it was in that period. To the people 
of Europe travel used as an educational 
means is very much more common than it 
is in the United States. This of course is 
due to the vast expanse of our territory, 
the absence of historical background, and 
the comparative sparsity of population. In 
many of the smaller European countries, 
particularly those of eastern and central 
Europe, the school vacation is used very 
largely for the travel of students through- 
out their own country under the guidance 
of their own teachers. Schoolhouses are 
used for the accommodation of visiting 
schools; railways furnish travel accommo- 
dations at a fraction of the normal rate; 
the government facilitates in every way a 
very extensive circulation of the youthful 
population throughout the country. In re- 
cent years various efforts have been made 
to extend such travel facilities, though un- 
der more restricted form, into neighboring 
countries. There is now quite an extensive 
system of the interchange of travel groups 
of students, even of younger students, be- 
tween the various countries of Europe dur- 
ing the summer vacation. Some experi- 
mentation along these lines has been tried 
with American students in Europe and the 
reverse. Personally I am of the opinion 
that such travel should be encouraged or 
tolerated with the younger pupils only 
when under the most rigid supervision. 
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Even in case of students of the collegiate 
grade, I am under the impression that the 
more or less casual visitation of foreign 
countries is not conducive to the develop- 
ment of either international understanding 
or international respect unless it is con- 
ducted under the most careful supervision. 
Whatever we may think of the judicious- 
ness of the older generation as compared 
with the younger, the fact remains and is 
obvious to any observer that children and 
youth are not experienced enough to be 
allowed to visit rather at random in an 
environment with which they are not 
familiar. 

On the other hand, I think there is a 
great waste of opportunity of time and of 
funds, that we allow so much in the way 
of travel of mature students or of teachers, 
particularly of the American in Europe, 
to go on without making more definite ef- 
fort to see that educational results along 
the line of better international understand- 
ing are secured. 


THE CONFERENCE METHOD 


The Conference Method, particularly of 
the informal type, affords one of the best 
means of making profitable travel and simi- 
lar contacts. Our professional spirit here 
in America has been built up in these later 
years largely through the mass meeting and 
public address. I believe that visitation of 
a small group, combined with conference 
with a similar group of teachers of definite 
background of experience, is one of the 
most profitable methods of developing pro- 
fessional interest and ability as well as of 
promoting a better international under- 
standing. To give just one illustration of 
this, may I cite the forthcoming meeting of 
the World Federation of Education Asso- 
ciations. This is an organization which has 
developed directly out of these meetings of 
the National Education Association of the 
United States. It grew out of the idea that 


personal acquaintance, through conference, 
of the representatives of the various na. 
tions, would be helpful both professionally 
and internationally. Our recent confer. 
ences have grown to be of mass meeting 
proportions. Now that the economic de. 
pression makes it probable that our meet. 
ing this next summer at Dublin, Ireland, 
cannot assume such proportions, particu- 
larly as far as American attendance is con- 
cerned, I would like to emphasize that we 
are hoping to make this meeting the more 
profitable because of this fact, by seeing 
that teachers who are interested may have 
the opportunity of visiting foreign schools, 
thus getting the benefit of foreign travel, 
and by doing this under the guidance of 
the local teachers in those countries which 
they visit. In this way both groups will 
get the benefit of conference. Conse- 
quently, in addition to the major confer- 
ences at Dublin, we can arrange any num- 
ber of smaller conferences with small 
groups of teachers visiting the localities in 
the British Isles where schools will be in 
session at this time. A list of communities 
where schools will be in session and such 
guidance will be possible will be furnished 
before the close of our own schools here. 
The codperating teacher organizations 0! 
the British Isles give us the assurance that 
they will make good on any commitments 
we may make with reference to Americal 
teachers who may desire to avail them- 
selves of such opportunity. 


TRAINING OF TEACHERS 


Finally, I would emphasize the point 
that the training of teachers with reference 
to international relations is a far more im- 
portant step to make now than is the ques 
tion of the training of the pupil in the 
school. The arguments made with refer- 
ence to conference, travel, attitude—all 
relate primarily to the teacher. Further: 
more, if the teacher can be put in posses 
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sion of the knowledge of the functioning 
of this new international machinery as it 
operates in many specific instances, so that 
these instances can be passed on to the 
pupils in the schools as specific problems, 
if the teacher can be given the opportunity 
to deal with new problems as they arise in 
a similar manner, and if all of these things 
ean be brought into our institutions for 
the training of teachers, then the problem 
of the school for the next few years 
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is quite solved. I believe that the attack 
of those interested should be made upon 
this problem so far as it relates to the 
training of the teachers. To the de- 
gree that the problem is solved here with 
the teacher or the prospective teacher, it 
will be solved in the school. On the other 
hand, it is of little use to introduce new 
material unless the teacher is trained in 
using it and unless the teacher has devel- 
oped the attitude appropriate to its use. 


~PREVENTIVE SUPERVISION FOR CREATIVE TEACHING 


Wri.amMm T. Mevcuior 


Teachers College, Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York 


Preventive supervision bases its proce- 
dures on research. It uses the educational 
instruments of measurement and diagnosis 
to ascertain the mental, physical, and social 
potentialities of teachers and pupils and 
to evaluate their achievement. It analyzes 
objectively when possible the attitudes of 
the pupil, the teacher, the parent and the 
public, and the interrelationships of the 
home and the school. Preventive super- 
vision is not satisfied with ‘‘measurement,’’ 
but seeks evaluation. It uses objective 
techniques in seeking facts as a basis for 


preventing and checking undesirable 
habits and traits. It aims to ‘‘nip in the 
bud.’? 


PREVENTIVE AND CORRECTIVE SUPERVISION 


Though supervision may be either mainly 
preventive or mainly corrective, the two 
types are not distinct any more than are 
“inductive’’? and ‘‘deductive’’ teaching. 
The types differ one from the other largely 
only in their points of departére, for at 
Whichever end supervision begins, the 


*Shannon, T. R., ‘‘Corrective and Creative Supervision.’’ 





process becomes a circle. But the point 
of departure is significant in the life of 
the teacher. 

‘*Preventive supervision,’’ says an ac- 
cepted authority, ‘‘aims to prevent short- 
comings by removing the potential causes 
of these shortcomings before they have 
seriously damaged the product.’’ This 
is undoubtedly true. He continues, how- 
ever, ‘‘Supervisors who use preventive 
supervision as it is commonly practiced 
rely upon impressions and guesses.’’ Is 
preventivesupervision commonly practiced ? 
And, when practiced, does it rely upon im- 
pressions and guesses? My observation as a 
public school executive and now as a co- 
operating supervisor, and my analyses of 
research studies, texts, and yearbooks 
prompts this statement: 

Preventive supervision is not commonly 
practiced but, when practiced, it is not 
upon bases of ‘‘impression and guess’’ any 
more than is corrective supervision. What- 
ever may be the definition of the term 
“corrective supervision,’ it is that term 
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rather than the term ‘‘preventive super- 
vision’’ that carries with it, in the think- 
ing and conversation of teachers, the impli- 
cations of ‘‘unscientific procedure.’’? The 
corrective supervisor is thought of by 
teachers as one who does nothing but cor- 
rect. He does not appear to understand 
the contribution of psychology and social 
psychology as it applies to teachers, al- 
though he does apply it to pupil-learning. 
He is prone to assume that teachers both 
new and experienced are subject to errors 
which it is his duty to correct. As,a result, 
his teachers are either indifferent or an- 
tagonistic. 

Danger in Corrective Supervision. 
Even in the commendable type of correc- 
tive supervision there is an implied major 
assumption, namely, that pupils and teach- 
ers are wrong; something constantly needs 
correction. The well-trained corrective 
supervisor is aware of the ultimate goal, 
‘‘preventive measures.’’ But, unfortu- 
nately, the teacher seldom realizes that 
the supervisor is working toward that 
goal of prevention for he seems so busy 
correcting, and substituting his way of 
doing. This misunderstanding by the 
teacher thwarts codperative, creative, ef- 
fective supervision. The distinction be- 
tween goals, although subtle in writings, 
is nevertheless real in a school. 

A teacher under a supervisor who seems 
to aim at correction either becomes highly 
introspective and thinks of herself con- 
stantly as being wrong, or she resentfully 
sets up defense mechanisms. The teacher 
in turn thinks of her pupils as wrong 
rather than right, and looks constantly 
for things to correct. And she doubts 
whether or not the highly paid supervisor 
is right. 

As long as scientific supervision places 
the major emphasis upon the corrective 

* Original research by the author. 
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function and calls it corrective, so long 
will the word itself be a deterrent factor 
in calling forth the best that is within the 
teacher. To discover, nurture, and release 
the teacher’s own potentialities is the first 
step in teacher improvement. 


THE PROVINCE OF PREVENTIVE SUPERVISION 


The process of teacher growth does not 
basically differ from that of child growth. 
The latter, ‘‘creative education,’’ in the 
progressive school is based not upon sub- 
jective judgment, whim and fancy, but 
upon a scientific evaluation of pupil and 
teacher ability and of instructional mate. 
rials and method. This school is constantly 
studying the child to find reasons for his 
actions and seeks to encourage desirable 
habits and traits, while at the same time 
preventing the formation of the undesir- 
able and retarding the apparently growing 
negative tendencies. The supervision of 
teachers in these schools calls for the very 
same program, for the very criteria pro- 
posed by certain writers for corrective 
supervision, ‘‘knowledge of the probable 
cause of poor work through the system- 
atic application of objective data-gathering 
devices.’’ This is the province of preven. 
tive supervision, namely, to ascertain these 
probable causes of poor work through the 
application of scientific method, and then 
to proceed through similar means to thwart 
them. Preventive supervision strives 
equally with corrective supervision ‘‘for 
improvement of programs that are fitted 
to the needs of specific teachers, pupils, 
and classes.’’ 

Cause of Poor Teaching the Basis of 
Remedy. ‘‘It should be axiomatic that 
knowledge on the part of both teacher and 
supervisor of the causes of failure in teach- 
ing must precede any attempt to provide 
a remedy for the failure. Since the intro- 
duction of more scientific procedures and 
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practices into school organization, adminis- 
tration and teaching, much attention has 
been given to the reasons why teachers 
fail.’’8 This statement is significant in the 
light of supervisors’ reactions to writings 
on supervision of instruction. They say: 
“True, much space is given to reasons for 
teacher failure, but the reasons given do 
not tell why they fail. They tell only 
wherein they fail.’* One _ supervisor, 
trained in the exact and applied science of 
engineering, says: ‘‘The supervisory re- 
searchers look for errors and they find 
them; but they do not look far enough, or 
at least they don’t say so.’’ 

For several years, including the sum- 
mer of 1932, mature, practical school peo- 
ple pursuing courses in supervision have 
pointed out that various yearbooks, texts, 
and research studies do not stress basic 
causes for the teacher’s failure which they 
s0 copiously expose. ‘‘In our courses in 
advanced psychology and method,’’ say 
these students, ‘‘there is an ever-present 
insistence that psychological and social 
psychic reasons for pupil failure be known. 
It is not sufficient for us merely to know 
that children fail because they do not read 
rapidly or because they do not compre- 
hend, or that they fail in arithmetic be- 
cause they cannot add or divide. Educa- 
tional psychologists insist that we know 
why the child cannot add or divide, why 
he reads slowly, wherein and why he does 
not comprehend.’’ According to these stu- 
dents of supervision, a serious indictment 
of our supervisory programs is that they 
have not diagnosed reasons for teacher 
failure and, therefore, cannot offer reme- 
dial measures, if suggested, based on sci- 
entific evidence. Naturally, therefore, 
there is little real help for those super- 
visors who wish to look ahead and prevent 
weakness in teaching method.*. Valuable 
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as are existing studies on supervision, and 
sincere as are students of supervision, 
there is relatively little objective material 
on causes and remedies for weakness in 
teaching and weakness in supervision. 

Need for Research on Causes for Poor 
Teaching. These challenges prompted the 
writer, with the aid of mature graduate 
assistants, to reéxamine all volumes pur- 
porting to deal mainly with supervision of 
instruction. This work was done with 
open mind and the warmest attitude to- 
ward these volumes. The interpretation of 
4700 pages reduced to 350 card index ref- 
erences and 80 pages of single-spaced 
typed quotations reveals that over 70 per 
cent of the statements dealing with teach- 
ers’ weaknesses deal only with statistical 
tables or compilations on poor method, 
poor technique, strong points, weak points, 
ete. Seldom is there even an attempt at 
analysis of causes for these strong points 
and weak points. Where remedy jis sug- 
gested it is in terms of an alternative, or 
substitute, or avoidance of a practice. 

This analysis of literature on supervision 
reveals that there is need for research on 
basic causes for each of the many tabu- 
lated items that are conceded to be causes 
for poor teaching. It but substantiates 
what the more observant writers have been 
claiming. May not a newer concept of pre- 
ventive supervision hasten the day of diag- 
nosing basic difficulties and thus prevent 
to a marked degree the commonly accepted 
weaknesses of teachers ? 

An analogy: Progressive industry has 
long since adopted a preventive program. 
Witness here the physical equipment with 
its safety guards around flywheels and 
moving belts; here, the program of pre- 
ventive medicine for employees. Industry 
knows the dividends on investment in dis- 
ease and accident prevention. 


* Eighth Yearbook of the Department of Superintendence, 


‘Original research by author, 
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Preventive medicine does not mean 
‘“subjective judgment, guess work, general 
observations or general application.’’ The 
medical supervisor attached to industry or 
municipality uses, in studying individuals 
and their environment, the instruments of 
precision—thermometer, stethoscope, 
sphygmomanometer, _ electrocardiograph, 
and chemical and biological apparatus. 
He records his findings in workable tables 
and graphs. On the basis of these data 
he supervises the health of that community. 

Under a purely corrective program, the 
physician awaits the call of distress. Not 
until then does he attempt to ascertain 
facts. He now uses the same instruments 
of precision used by the preventive doctor, 
but he uses them to diagnose the cause of 
the existing fever, unrest, or pain. Not 
until then does he proceed with the 
remedial measures. 


RESEARCH—THE BASIS FOR PREVENTIVE 
SUPERVISION 


Preventive supervision bases its program 
on the results of pure and applied research 
but differentiates between data of pure re- 
search and service studies. It does not ac- 
cept unchallenged the existing research 
studies. It scrutinizes the original sources 
and is not satisfied to base its program 
upon existing tables, graphs, and charts, 
many of which have been handed on from 
one study to another. It realizes the value 
in data based upon subjective judgment, 
but does not confuse such data with objec- 
tive research data. For instance, it is not 
content with only the ‘‘causes for teacher 
failure’’ as listed by superintendents, 
which repeatedly appear in research studies 
and too often become the basis for a,certain 
type of ‘‘correction.’’ Preventive super- 
vision as scientifie corrective supervision 
seeks basic causes for these failures. It is 
not sufficient to know only that ‘‘teachers 
fail because of discipline, personality, lack 
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of interest in work, lack of scholarship, 
daily preparation, clamor after latest fads, 
failure to explain and make clear, lack of 
refinement, too many outside activities.”’ 

Preventive supervision is interested in 
ascertaining why teachers seek the ‘‘too 
many outside activities,’’ demands criteria 
of ‘‘refinement,’’ and seeks to know 
wherein ‘‘teachers fail to make clear.’’ Is 
the ‘‘lack of ability to make clear’’ due to 
the fact that the matter is not clear to the 
teacher; or is it so clear to her that she 
fails to see its difficulties for the child? 
Again, does she ‘‘clamor after the latest 
fads’’ because she is flighty or because her 
supervisors have not shown her a possible 
fascination in the fundamentals? Why 
does she ‘‘fail in daily preparation’’? [s 
it lack of enthusiasm, lack of budgeting 
time, lack of knowledge as to the impor. 
tance of preparation, or ignorance of what 
constitutes good preparation? 

Psychic and Social Bases. Preventive 
supervision has proceeded further in con- 
nection with pupil growth than with 
teacher growth. The psychology of emo- 
tions, psychology of learning, psychology 
of special school subjects have directed the 
attention of some supervisors and teachers 
to basic causes and symptoms of child de- 
velopment. 

The thesis of any supervisory program 
may be worded: ‘‘Child growth through 
teacher growth through supervision which 
is philosophic, creative, codperative, scien- 
tific, and effective.’’ Emphasis is upon 
child growth. But the supervisor has an 
adjustment to make between the child and 
the teacher. The supervisor must seek 
through the fields of psychology and soci- 
ology the fundamental causes for teacher 
success and teacher failure. To ascertain 
weakness in method is not sufficient. The 
supervisor further seeks to prevent the ex- 
treme introvert and the extreme extrovert. 
He interests the self-satisfied teacher by 
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working with her on a challenging piece of 
creative work that may subtly reveal her 
limitations to her; at the same time the 
supervisor uses the abilities of the infe- 
riority-complex teacher through some cre- 
ative project that will reveal to her her 
own powers. The point of attack on these 
two types of teachers as practiced through 
the corrective program, scientific as it may 
be, differs widely from that of the preven- 
tive. The former tends to thwart sympa- 
thetic codperation and creativeness. 

Nothing here said must be construed as 
implying that corrective supervision can- 
not be codperative and cannot call forth 
creative endeavor. The contention is that 
corrective supervision tends to be didactic. 
Various yearbooks, texts, and bulletins pro- 
pose that supervision should check the 
work of the teacher by making note of the 
errors. The supervisor corrects what he 
thinks is wrong by telling a teacher how to 
teach right. But what is creativeness? Is 
the term not too glibly used? Why advo- 
cate preventive programs in supervision 
for the purpose of fostering ‘‘creative- 
ness’’? 


WHAT Is ‘‘CREATIVE’’? 


In this discussion thus far a general con- 
cept of the term, ‘‘creative’’ has been as- 
sumed. Therein lies danger. The use of 
the term in educational literature and its 
subsequent effect upon supervisors and 
teachers is confusing. The term ‘‘crea- 
tive’’ earried no definite educational con- 
cept until the publication of Creative 
Youth and Creative Effort, both in 1925. 
Prior to that, somewhat the same ideas now 
conveyed by ‘‘creative’’ were referred to 
as ‘‘eonstructiveness,’’ ‘‘self-expression,’’ 
or ‘‘originality.”’ 

There are two viewpoints of the crea- 
tive act, the psychological and: the socio- 
logical. The former regards it as one of 
the new or improved attainments on the 
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part of the individual concerned. It de- 
fines a creative act as one which represents 
for the creator a new thought, a new idea, 
a new solution, a new analysis, or a new 
synthesis. Every teacher can create be- 
cause her ‘‘today’’ can excel her ‘‘yester- 
day.’’ Her better surroundings and bet- 
ter supervision of today may stimulate the 
creative impulse which is within her. The 
creative impulse is within each and every 
teacher, but environment must release it 
and direct it. Not so the sociological view- 
point, which regards the creative act as 
one of exceptional or outstanding merit 
in terms of group standards. A teacher’s 
creation is measured in terms of group 
modes or in terms of ideals. Under this 
viewpoint a teacher in order to create must 
excel others, must do an outstanding act. 
Creative supervision must emphasize 
both the psychological and the sociological 
aspects, but it is more concerned with the 
psychological, yet not neglecting the par- 
ticular function of the sociological. This 
viewpoint is but in harmony with our new 
concept of learning and our philosophy of 
education and of democratic supervision. 
Under the other viewpoint, supervisors 
evaluated teachers in terms only of the 
immediate status of product or method, 
without consideration of their relationship 
to the teacher’s previous experiences. Re- 
sults per se rather than relative results 
have been listed, without reference to 
causes. One teacher’s results or method 
have been measured in terms of another’s. 
Sociological standards have taken prece- 
dence over psychological in judging the 
performance of teachers; and thus teach- 
ers feel themselves measured in terms of 
absolute accomplishment rather than in 
terms of relative accomplishment. Under 
the psychological standard supervision 
places major emphasis upon the relation- 
ship of the present product to the previous 
experience and ability of the teacher. 
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Every teacher thus has an opportunity to 
create because she can usually produce a 
result that to her is new and often supe- 
rior to her previous performances. She 
realizes that she can always ‘‘remake old 
patterns from past experiences into new 
patterns for dynamic immediate experi- 
ences.”’ 

To prevent continual recurrence of an 
undesirable old pattern, and to stimulate 
attempts to remake, is the province of cre- 
ative supervision. The ‘‘corrective type’’ 
of supervisory program is not conducive 
to creative supervision and creative teach- 
ing. ‘‘A preventive supervisory program”’ 
aims at preventing recurrences of doubt- 
ful aims, methods, and techniques, and be- 
lieves that creative, latent potentialities 
are not stimulated either by constant ‘‘cor- 
rection’’ or by the supervisor’s dogmatic 
substitution. It stresses teacher interest 
and activity as opposed to the formal, dic- 
tatorial, and didactic. 

Creative teaching through creative su- 
pervision may be better understood if the 
following are considered: ‘‘(1) The crea- 
tive act is not manifest primarily in me- 
chanical activities but rather in the realm 
of ideas. (2) The creative act is initiated 
by the creator under conditions permitting 
freedom. (3) The primary inner emo- 
tional satisfaction which accompanies cre- 
ative activity is strengthened by external 
recognition. (4) Creative values both ex- 
ternal and internal expand the develop- 
ment of superior techniques and persistent 
effort toward more constructive outcomes. 
(5) Creativeness flourishes under sympa- 
thetic and intelligent criticism, more par- 
ticularly when the creative act is in terms 
of the creator’s own efforts and when the 
chief emphasis is placed upon the good 
rather than upon the weak points of the 
creative product of activity.’’® 


5 Supervision and the Creative Teacher. 
of Instruction. 
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INTELLIGENT SELF-DIRECTION THE ULTI- 
MATE GOAL OF PREVENTIVE SUPERVISION 


Every supervisor, every teacher, and 
every pupil possesses latent creative pos- 
sibilities which have never appeared be- 
cause the external stimulus for their re- 
lease has not appeared. If we accept the 
philosophy of ‘‘intelligent self-direction”’ 
and of ‘‘creating as the essence of educa- 
tion,’’ then supervision should be go 
planned and carried out that it 
achieve the intelligent self-direction of 
every teacher. The teacher must have the 
opportunity to think for herself, to form 
her own judgments, and to discover her 
own abilities and most productive inter- 
ests. She must work in an environment 
in which she feels at liberty to respond to 
these discovered interests and abilities, and 
she must have the type of supervisory guid- 
ance that will develop her own, not the 
supervisor’s, techniques. She must be led 
to modify her procedures through a knowl- 
edge of how children grow. Her school 
work must find her continually interested 
in experiences leading to wise self-direc- 
tion and to re-creation of her experiences. 

The superior supervisor stimulates teach- 
ers to a real desire to find in their work 
promising situations and desirable tech- 
niques through which they may create. 
Thus stimulated, teachers see new and 
more concrete aims, enriched lesson plans 
and methods of attack; recreate concepts 
of assignments and questions as a chal- 
lenge to pupil thinking; create larger units 
of work with more pertinent codrdinated 
sub-units. They set up more objective 
standards for pupil accomplishment and 
for their own accomplishment. They re- 
ereate their own classroom and _ school 
building environment and build a stronger 
professional morale for themselves. 


may 


Fifth Yearbook, Department of Supervisors and Directors 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1932. 
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A Practical Application. These state- 
ments are neither suppositions nor gen- 
eralizations. Very tangible outcomes have 
been experienced in the lives of 240 teach- 
ers during the present school year, work- 
ing under this philosophy of supervision. 
Prompted by the principles enunciated in 
the Third Yearbook of the Department of 
Supervisors and Directors of Instruction,® 
these teachers with their supervisors have 
worked under the slogan, ‘‘Child growth 
through teacher growth through super- 
vision that is philosophic, creative, codpera- 
tive, scientific, and effective.’’? The writer 
as a coOperating supervisor, unofficially at- 
tached, has emphasized preventive super- 
vision. Techniques have included the 
corrective, but the point of departure and 
methods of approach have been preventive 
and creative. The teachers feel, ‘‘We are 
working together to prevent undesirable 
habit formation, faulty procedure and un- 
desirable outecomes.’’ Working under this 
psychologically sound point of view, while 
scientific technique of correction is held 
vital, teachers and pupils think of ‘‘cor- 
rection’? as a means to an end but not 
an end in itself. 

Pupils, teachers, and supervisors are 
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happy and results are unprecedented. At- 
tendance, punctuality, discipline, and 
scholarship present objective evidence. 


Eager participation and voluntary study 
by pupils, measurable home participation, 
volunteer teachers’ conferences, and enthu- 
siastic janitors are conspicuously manifest. 
To the surprise of the skeptical and the 
die-hards, the new teacher in the new school 
is a torch-bearer even to higher ‘‘ Regents’ 
marks.”’ 


CONCLUSION 


Nothing stated in this article shall be 
construed as advocating free lance, hap- 
hazard procedure. On the contrary, it is 
urged that creative teaching under a pro- 
gram of creative supervision shall never 
disregard its heritage in the body of well- 
organized curriculum materials, well-estab- 
lished methods and techniques, and scien- 
tifically evaluated diagnostic and remedial 
procedures. The gift to American educa- 
tion by our masterful leaders of the older 
school of thought is the bulwark of pro- 
gressive education. Preventive supervi- 
sion of creative education needs the guid- 
ing hand of the masters of the old 
school. 


*Current Problems of Supervisors. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1930. 








C. H. SMELTZER 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Surely some advantages come out of eco- 
nomic depressions. However, few people 
desire depressions simply for the sake of 
the changes which they initiate. Changes 
take place because people start varying 
their forms of behavior, motivated by a 
desire to save here or there, or to find a 
newer and more economical way to ac- 
complish work. 

Our public education is undergoing 
many fundamental changes. The cost of 
our schools is mounting constantly; new 
activities are being introduced gradually ; 
teachers are spending more time in prep- 
aration and in turn are expecting greater 
remuneration. With these overt factors 
come internal changes no less significant. 
Our fund of knowledge regarding the na- 
ture of the learning processes, study tech- 
niques, and child behavior problems is 
now assuming momentous proportions. 
What future research will reveal in teach- 
ing methods or in the possibilities of the 
radio in public education few dare to fore- 
tell. 

The work that has been done during the 
past decade in the field of measurement 
and diagnostic teaching has paid huge divi- 
dends. The measurement phase especially 
has received much attention when one con- 
siders that today over seven hundred stand- 
ardized tests are published. Each time a 
teacher writes a grade on a paper or a 
report card, she is performing a piece of 
educational measurement. Research has 
shown the folly and subjectivity of much 


1Smeltzer, C. H., ‘‘Economizing in Test Administration.’’ 
’ ’ g 
565-567. 
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of this work; nevertheless, the processes 


go on in increasing proportions. 
Educational waste enters into the pro- # 


gram when educational tests are admin- 
istered for the sole purpose of assigning 
grades to groups of students. This is true 
whether the tests are teacher-made or are 
purchased standardized tests. Moreover, 
educational waste enters into the admin- 
istration of objective tests, in spite of the 
fact that in demonstrating their superi- 
ority over the subjective type they have 
won the permanent approval of the ma- 
jority of educators. At present, princi- 
pals, supervisors, and teachers are finding 
obstacles to their use, such as the cost of 
mimeographing, cost of paper, and lack of 
assistance in scoring. As a matter of fact, 
grade and high school teachers never have 
had much assistance in the scoring of 
papers. 

The obstacle of cost may be greatly alle- } 
viated through the use of answer sheets.’ 
The tests may be constructed with any 
number of questions and then mimeo- 
graphed or hectographed. Answer sheets 
may be laid out on standard 814%” X 11” 
paper. To construct such a sheet, rule a } 
stencil horizontally and vertically so as 
to form squares of any desired size. A 
convenient size for each square is a half 
or three-quarters of an inch. This will |) 
allow from 140 to 250 squares to a page. | 
Each square should be numbered on the ¥ 
typewriter, in the upper left-hand corner. : 
The numbering should begin at the top | 
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of the column on the right side of the 


_ sheet and continue to the bottom of the 
| page; continuing from the top of the sec- 
' ond column, and so on until all squares 


are numbered. Directions similar to the 


| following should be placed at the top of 
_ the answer sheet: ‘‘Place the right edge 


of this answer sheet under your test 
Start at the upper right hand 
corner (at square 1) and write the answer 
of the question in the square with the cor- 
responding number. Slide the answer 
sheet under the test pamphlet as you pro- 
eeed.’’ The answer sheets may be mimeo- 
graphed in large numbers, as they may be 
used with objective tests of any length. 
All the material that is actually used by 
a student in taking a test is an answer 
sheet, and this is true whether the test is 
long or short. The factors of economy are 
immediately apparent in that the tests 
themselves may be used repeatedly, either 
with successive classes or from year to 
year. The scoring time also is reduced 
greatly. 

When the above method is used, students 
should be told to write nothing on the test 
pamphlet. The author has found that a 
convenient method to prevent the disap- 
pearance of the tests is to number the tests 
and the answer sheets correspondingly. 
Then, should a test be missing, there is 
a check in that the student whose answer 
sheet has the same number is responsible. 

Much classroom testing is of little value 
from a teaching or learning standpoint be- 
cause no further analysis is made of the 
test results. Moreover, we cannot expect 


| all teachers to make an item diagnosis, that 


is, to tabulate the number of times each 
question was answered incorrectly. Most 
teachers do not have the time for this type 
of detail work, and should not be ex- 
pected to do much of it. But the effective- 


} ness.of future teaching depends upon the 
| extent to which a teacher knows what sub- 
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ject matter is least known by the majority 
of students. How are they to come to this 
knowledge? Certainly not through the 
imaginative powers or false egotism or in- 
tuition. 

The author has found, but only after 
much trial and error in the technique of 
construction and administration, that the 
use of the answer sheets has solved a most 
significant problem in classroom testing. 
A method finally was developed for scor- 
ing, grading, and diagnosing each test 
item. At first the general method may 
appear quite simple, but it was only after 
each phase of the technique had proved its 
worth that the workable elements were 
combined into an economical scheme. 

A few of the problems that were en- 
countered are as follows: 

1. What method can be used to have 
students score their own tests so that they 
do not falsify the results? The psycho- 
logical problem here is not to threaten 
punishment if cheating is discovered, but 
rather the creation of a method that will 
make dishonesty in scoring the punishment 
itself. 

2. How can a student be given a grade 
on a test so that no other member of the 
class knows what the grade is and at the 
same time allow that student to see where 
his position is in a distribution of scores? 

3. How can test scores be changed into 
letter grades in a strictly impartial man- 
ner and with no element of mystery in the 
method? No fraternal order can boast 
of greater secrecy in its ritual than has 
suriounded the method of assigning grades 
to test results by teachers. 

4. How can an item diagnosis be made 


in a very few minutes? 


5. Last, and most important, how can 
all the above factors be worked into a class 
period: of fifty minutes in length, with a 
multiple choice test of 25 to 75 items or 
a true false test of 50 to 125 items? 
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Figure 1—C.uiassroom Layout 


In order to make the entire procedure 
clear, suppose Figure 1 represents the lay- 
out of a classroom with forty students. 
This class is to be given a true false test of 
75 items. The various steps as they occur 
in the procedure are as follows: 

1. The 75 test items will cover about 
three mimeographed sheets. These should 
be stapled together and an answer sheet 
placed in each test pamphlet. Each should 
be numbered with the same number at the 
top of the page. Have a student pass a 
test pamphlet to each member of the class. 
Any convenient order may be followed 
in this connection. Tell the students to 
begin work as soon as they receive their 
tests but not to place their names on either 
the tests or answer sheets. If the tests 
are prepared before class, their distribu- 
tion should not require more than two 
minutes. 

2. While the students are working, the 
teacher should write the numbers from 
1 to 75, in columns, at about the point (a) 
on the blackboard (see Figure 1). These 
numbers will be used later for the item 
diagnosis. The distribution for scores 
should be placed at the point (b) on the 


blackboard. The distribution may have 
intervals of one, two, three, or more as 
desired. The frequency with which each 
score occurs may later be tabulated to the 
right of this column. 

3. After about three-fourths or more 
of the students have completed the test, 
tell the entire class to stop. The work- 
ing time for a test of the length described 
will perhaps not exceed thirty minutes. 
Tell the students to keep the test pam- 
phlet and to pass the answer sheets to the 
middle aisle. 

4. The teacher should keep the rows 
separate in collecting the papers. After 
they are collected, redistribute them in 
some such manner as this: give row one 
papers to row three, row two to row four, 
three to five, four to two, and five to one. 


Thus students will not know whose paper | 


they possess, since names were omitted. 
5. Give the directions for scoring. 


will then read the correct answers orally 
and each student will score the paper he | 
was given. Steps four and five should not 
require more than four minutes. 


The |} 
easiest way is to have them check the in- | 
correct and omitted answers. The teacher j 
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6. After the scoring is completed, di- 
rect one student to come before the class 
and count the hands of those students who 
hold papers in which the question number 
one has been missed. When the teacher 
has recorded this result opposite the figure 
one on the blackboard, he or she should 
eall for the report on question two; then 


) three; and so on for all 75 questions. This 


will take less than five minutes. It is not 
at all embarrassing for students to raise 


’ their hands a number of times concerning 
' missed questions on another person’s 
| paper. 
| edly reveal many interesting facts. Since 
/ each student has a test in his hand, he 
} may now refer to the items that were 
' missed the greatest number of times. 


The item diagnosis will undoubt- 


At 
this point in the procedure is where 


| remedial teaching and study of errors 
' comes into use. Perhaps considerable time 


can be devoted to a discussion of certain 
topics. Should one or more very poor 
items be found, they may be omitted when 


' further use of the results is made, as de- 


scribed in step seven. A poor item may 


| be one on which three-fourths or more of 
' the class made errors. 


7. After a discussion of the analysis is 
completed, instruct the students to place 
the score, which is the number correct, at 


| the top of the papers they hold. Make a 
| tabulation of the scores alongside of the 


other column already prepared on the 
blackboard. A counting of hands as the 
respective scores are called will complete 
this job in less than a minute. With the 


| distribution of test scores before the class, 


divide it into letter grades. No discus- 
sion will be given here of the distribution 
of grades other than to say that the num- 
ber of A’s, B’s, ete. will very likely be 
determined arbitrarily. The number who 
pass or fail will be determined by the 
policy of the school or the teacher. If no 


rigid rules must be followed in this con- 
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nection, place the dividing lines between 
two adjacent letter grades at convenient 
breaks in the distribution. Such breaks in- 
variably occur if the range of scores is 
reasonably large. In any event the class 
is made aware of the impartiality of the 
procedure, while at the same time it can 
interpret the meaning of each score, which 
is as it should be. At this point the stu- 
dent should be instructed to write the 
proper letter grade at the top of the paper 
in his or her possession. It may be well 
to have each student write the number of 
the test pamphlet he holds at the bottom of 
the sheet which he scored. This will af- 
ford a future check, should it be needed, 
as to who scored the respective papers 
without revealing names. Have the papers 
passed to the middle aisle. Collect them, 
again keeping the rews separate, and im- 
mediately return them to the original own- 
ers. The papers in row one now go to row 
five; row two to row four; three to one; 
four to two; and five to three. This is 
the reverse of the procedure described 
in step four. 

8. Now instruct each student to place 
his name at the top of his answer sheet. 
There will be no confusion in returning 
the papers to the original owners since 
each answer sheet is numbered and the 
original owner still holds the test pamphlet 
with that number. Steps seven and eight 
should not require more than three min- 
utes. The remainder of the class hour 
should be devoted to the study of indi- 
vidual errors as compared with the item 
tabulation and distribution of scores. 
When the class is dismissed, the students 
should lay the test pamphlets on one pile 
on the desk and the answer sheets on an- 
other pile. If the teacher desires a perma- 
nent record of the grades, all that need 
now be done is to record the results for 
each answer sheet. 

It is possible that teachers have failed 
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to appreciate the value of diagnostic test- 
ing because of the detail work required 
to make nearly any type of diagnosis. 
Teachers seem to prefer the objective 
achievement type of test, which is the 
most valuable if testing results are to 
serve as a basis for further teaching. 
While many texts on measurements de- 
scribe the proper construction of objec- 
tive, diagnostic, and achievement tests, a 
method of rapidly and economically engi- 
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neering such a program in the classroom |) 
has not been set forth. Such a method! 


has been described in the preceding para. 
graphs. It attempts to bring into practical 


use a technique void of some of the pitfalls | 
which have undoubtedly hampered a wider |” 


usage of diagnosis in testing. Teachers 
will find the method economical, labor say- 
ing, and productive of diagnostic results 


which are very important in teaching and 7 


the direction of learning. 


AN EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITY PROGRAM FOR 
A PUBLIC ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


TRENE L. STERN 
New York City 


My point of view in this article may well 
be expressed in the words of James Har- 
vey Robinson: 


I am not advocating any particular method 
of treating human affairs, but rather such a 
general frame of mind, such a critical open- 
minded attitude, as has hitherto been but 
sparsely developed among those who aspire to 
be men’s guides, whether religious, political, 
economic or academic. Most human progress, 
as Wells expresses it, has been a mere “mud- 
dling through.” It has been man’s wont to ex- 
plain and sanctify his ways, with little regard 
to their fundamental and permanent expe- 
dience.? 


Although the program presented here is 
definite, it has been made so only in the 
hope that this specific treatment will make 
possible a better evaluation of the general 
purpose, attitude, and method. 

As my defense in selecting the subject, 
I can plead: 


The elementary schools have not had any 
definite program or policy of extra-curricular 
activities, with the exception of physical 
training, which has been handled for some years 
most effectively and as a separate activity usv- 
ally by the local athletic league. The writer 
has had a practical opportunity to learn some- 
thing of the effectiveness of an extra-curricu- 
lar program in both the junior and senior high 
schools. The writer has also observed the ab- 
sence of such a program generally in the tradi- 


tional elementary school and hopes that such }) 
extra-curricular activities may find a suitable |) 


place here as well. 


“One of the most noticeable characteris- 
tics of modern educational theory,’’ writes 
Dr. Edwin H. Reeder, ‘‘is the extent and 
complexity of its terminology.’’? Recog- 
nizing this condition fully, I shall define 


“‘extra-curricular’’ at the very outset of j 


this discussion in the sense in which it will 


be used here. Briefly, then, an extra-cur- 7 


*Robinson, James Harvey, The Mind in the Making, pp. 12-13. 


? Reeder, Edwin H., Simplifying Teaching, p. 7. 
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AN EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITY PROGRAM 


ricular program is a schedule of those ac- 
tivities which have developed in a school 
to supplement, enrich, make significant the 
curricular program. The activities may 
take place both in the classroom during the 
regular school time and outside of the 
classroom after school time, but in all 
eases under the supervision and responsi- 
bility of the school. Under ‘‘activities’’ 
I shall omit all discussion of physical 
training, after-school athletics, ete., for 
the reason mentioned before and because 
of its permanent and organized routine 
functioning. By ‘‘elementary schools’’ I 
shall mean the traditional eight-year unit, 
though nothing is mentioned here that can- 
not apply to a school with a junior high 
school department as well. 

In Elementary Principles of Education, 
by Thorndike and Gates, we find statements 
that justify the need for an extra-curricu- 
lar program of activities in the elementary 
school. They include: 

Despite rapid progress in the right direc- 
tion, the program of the average elementary 
school is too narrow and academic in character. 

. Although great improvements have been 
made in recent years, the elementary school has 
not yet made its program satisfactorily adapta- 
ble to individual variations in intellectual capac- 
ity and to differences in recreational and 
vocational aptitudes and prospects. For the 
superior pupils, adequate enrichment of content 

. is not arranged. . . . Many pupils will not 
remain in school long after the elementary pe- 
riod. . . . Special talents for handiwork, music, 
drawing, literary expression, mechanical in- 
genuity may also be appraised. . . . To fill the 
funetions of the elementary school, intimate 
contacts with the life of the community must 
be maintained.’ 


Dewey makes this important statement 
with regard to the need for recreation: 


Education has no more serious responsibility 
than making adequate provision for enjoyment 
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of recreative leisure; not only for the sake of 
immediate health, but still more if possible for 
the sake of its lasting effect upon habits of 
mind. 


With these introductory quotations in 
mind, I should like to indicate the neces- 
sity for increased attention to such a pro- 
gram in the elementary schools. A very 
high percentage of pupils never reach the 
high schools, most of which have a pro- 
gram of extra-curricular activities. Many 
who do reach the high schools are unable 
to participate in the activities because of 
economic pressure. Some do not wish to 
participate because they have never be- 
come aware of special talents, skills, social 
duties, or interests and prefer to take their 
recreation as passively as they do their 
formal education. Because of its smaller 
organization, its more intimate associa- 
tions, its less ambitious and crowded cur- 
riculum, its absence of college entrance 
or state examinations, its longer time span, 
its more local character, and the greater 
malleability and lack of sophistication of 
its pupils, as well as the more actively 
functioning parental interest, the elemen- 
tary school is peculiarly fitted to supply 
a program of suitable extra-curricular 
activities. 

Modern life has become increasingly 
complex. The most intimate contact of 
the child even with his family has under- 
gone a change. Play space in the home is 
more restricted; mechanical devices are 
omnipresent and powerful. Frequently 
the mother as well as the father is a wage 
earner; the family itself is smaller. No 
simplification of his social environment is 
presented by the limitless opportunities 
for amusement—the automobile, the 
movies, the radio, the tabloids, and pro- 
fessionalized sport. The church and the 
synagogue are functioning largely as ad- 


* Thorndike, Edward L., and Gates, Arthur I., Elementary Principles of Education, pp. 311-314. 


* Dewey, John, Democracy and Education, p. 241. 
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ditional features rather than as genuine 
intrinsic centers, and modern boys and 
girls are largely untouched by the simplify- 
ing reality of a genuine religious experi- 
ence. The noise, speed, and incessant 
movement of contemporary urban life are 
causing an increasing percentage of neu- 
rotic and psychoneurotic children. <A 
great population of heterogeneous tongues, 
ideals, and traditions is hardly a stabiliz- 
ing factor. The moral and political dis- 
satisfaction, the pseudo-sophistication, the 
cynicism and futilitarianism of older broth- 
ers and sisters cause uncertainties and con- 
fusions as to right modes of conduct and 
activities. 

Then too there has grown up within the 
last decade an enhanced value in both the 
depth and the extent of the modern school. 
Professor Reisner states: ‘‘The school in- 
terest of cities has increased in complexity 
and magnitude until it absorbs the largest 
proportion of the public funds that is 
spent on any single aspect of city admin- 
istration.’"> Professor Bobbitt writes: 
‘Parents wish to turn over to teachers, 
nurses, etc., all possible responsibility, re- 
taining in their own hands the least pos- 
sible.’’6 

In New York City, millions are expended 
yearly on building equipment of the most 
approved type. The part-time utilization 
of this huge plant has come to be recog- 
nized as wasteful. The whole-hearted ac- 
ceptance of the teacher’s plea for recogni- 
tion as a specialist has actually been 
granted by a relieved and complacent and 
a really justified public which now gra- 
ciously admits that, with high salaries and 
professional recognition, there is added 
responsibility. 

Another need of this era that the extra- 
curricular activity can meet is that of 


* Reisner, Edward H., Nationalism and Education Since 1789, p. 522. 
* Bobbitt, Franklin, How to Make a Curriculum, p. 179. 
™ Meyer, Agnes E., ‘‘ Education and Recreation,” Progressive Education, March, 1930. 
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profitable use of increased leisure time, |) 
Miss Agnes E. Meyer writes: 


It is fair to assume that the increasing use of 





labor-saving devices will continue as it has in 
the past to accelerate production and to provide 7) 
more and more people with an ever greater | 
amount of leisure time. We already have the 
eight-hour day and in some instances the five. | 
day week. Most of us will live to see the five. | 
day week generally accepted and the six-hour | 
day is not beyond the range of possibilities. An ¢ 
unforeseen and wholly unprecedented release | 
from toil seems to be in store for great masses | 
of people in the next generation. Nobody can 
foretell what this development may mean for 
the future of our country. It may be that we 
shall use our leisure to create the finest civiliza- 
tion that the world has ever seen, but if that is 
to be the outcome we must use our best intelli- 
gence to prepare for it now.” 





If the school would meet the challenge 
of Professors Thorndike and Gates in the 
importance of providing an enriched cur. 
riculum for superior students, then the 
leadership of the future is somewhat more 
assured. Here the elementary school that 
has been unable fully to accept the prac- 
tices of progressive education in the im- 
mediate revolutionizing of its curriculum 
can provide a carefully differentiated pro- 
gram for the bright pupil in its program 
of extra-curricular activities, with its pro- 
visions for intellectual and esthetic con- 
tributions and leadership. The bright 
pupil, especially one with somewhat weaker 
qualities of social leadership, needs the 
spur of finding effective learning in other 
fields. There is in this connection an- 
other need that the extra-curricular activi- 
ties can provide for the bright pupil. 
Adams and Brown in their book, Teaching 
the Bright Pupil, contribute this interest- , 
ing comment: 
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There is the fact that bright pupils are likely 
to be advanced in school by one or two grades. 
Because of this progress the bright individuals 
are thrown into contact with students who are 
one or two years more socially mature. In some 
eases this may result in bright pupils who feel 
hesitant about mixing in the activities of their 
Secondly, in the cases of in- 
dividuals of extremely high IQ, the problem 
of social adjustments may be very difficult ... 
the very bright pupil is apt to be somewhat 
intolerant of the ideas of his fellow students. 
His interests are likely to be entirely out of the 
range of theirs.® 


In a similar way the student of dull 
mentality in the execution of abstract ideas 
may have an opportunity for development 
in those skills which ordinary classroom 
work does not favor. The interest in doing 
effectively, and so happily, worthwhile 
work may change his attitude and interests 


| so that his general school work will profit 


accordingly. Certainly, as our American 
schools are intended for all children, the 
extra-curricular activity is best adapted to 
accomplish a goal and fulfill a need. 

It seems to me that at the present time 
there is a tendency in education to proceed 
on the assumption that, left to himself, the 
child will flower spontaneously into a 
beautiful, purposeful, and satisfying life. 
Thorndike scouts this illusion. He says: 


If all human beings save new-born infants 
vanished to another planet, and if by a miracle 
the babies were kept alive for a score of years, 
preserving whatever knowledge and skill came 
from natural inner growth, and lacking only 
the influence of the educational activities of 
other men, they would, at the age of twenty- 
one, be a horde of animals.® 


This statement leads to the obvious con- 
clusion that education is necessary and its 
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corollary that education can be most ef- 
fectively carried on in the school. At its 
highest peak, education is a reorganiza- 
tion of experience or, as Dr. Kilpatrick 
puts it, a formation of ever-new, increas- 
ingly effective behavior patterns. The 
extra-curricular activity can bear a share 
of this burden. 

Professor Elbert K. Fretwell, one of the 
leading authorities on extra-curricular 
education, states his position as follows: 


First, it is the business of the school to or- 
ganize the whole situation so that there is a 
favorable opportunity for everyone, teachers as 
well as pupils, to practice the qualities of the 
good citizen here and now with results satis- 
fying to the one doing the practicing. Second, 
wherever possible extra-curricular activities 
should grow out of curricular activities and re- 
turn to enrich them. 


Professor Thomas H. Briggs, a leader 
in secondary school practices and an ac- 
tive initiator of extra-curricular activities, 
says: 


First, they offer the school its best oppor- 
tunity to help pupils do certain things that they 
are going to do anyway—viz., take their places 
as members of social units and exercise each 
according to his ability those qualities of leader- 
ship, initiative, codperation, and intelligent obe- 
dience, all fundamental in society. Second, they 
offer a ready channel through which the school 
may utilize the spontaneous interest and activi- 
ties of the adolescent and, through these, lead to 
higher types of activities and make both desir- 
able and possible of attainment. 


In accordance with the preceding doc- 
trines I suggest the following as suitable 
principles for the extra-curricular pro- 
gram: 


* Adams, Fay, and Brown, Walker, Teaching the Bright Pupil, p. 221. 


* Thorndike, Edward L., Education, p. 4. 


* Fretwell, Elbert K., Extra-Curricular Activities in Secondary Schools, p. 2. 
“Briggs, Thomas H., ‘‘Extra-Curricular Activities in Junior High Schools,’’ Educational Adminis- 


tration and Supervision, January, 1922, p. 1. 
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1. The school must have a constructive pro- 
gram 

2. The entire school should participate in 
such a program 

3. Extra-curricular activities help motivate 
the work of the school 

4, Extra-curricular activities should be con- 
sidered as a definite legitimate share of 
regular work of pupils, teachers, super- 
visors 

5. Participation in extra-curricular activities 
should be desired and if possible initiated 
by the pupils 

6. Extra-curricular activities should provide 
special opportunities for gifted pupils 


With a consideration of the statement 
of guiding principles to a suggested pro- 
gram, we are coming closer and closer to 
definite plans. Patently a brief explana- 
tion of the objectives will bring us still 
nearer specific views. Generally stated, 
the objective of a program of extra-cur- 
ricular activities is to bring about the 
more complete realization of the ends of 
education, ‘‘to enable each person to effect 
the types of adjustment to the physical 
world, to the economic, family, social and 
civie situations and to attain the physical 
and mental health, the recreational, ethical, 
religious, and intellectual resources, which 
contribute the most to the welfare of great 
society.’"** In further detail, the first 
objective is to build up a school spirit, a 
certain subtle something which motivates 
and gives life to the work of the school. 
The second objective is the development 
of the qualities of good citizenship—obedi- 
ence, courtesy, fair play, honesty, co- 
operation, self-control, service, industry, 
health, promptness—all of which will pre- 
pare the pupil for life in a democracy. 
The third objective is the development of 
special abilities, tastes, skills, enthusiasms 
—for these will give added vitality to their 
present and future happiness as individ- 
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uals, as well as members of their social 
group. The fourth objective, which fol. 
lows logically from the foregoing, is to 
make the pupils increasingly self-direc. 
tive. 

Before I mention the problems inherent 
in the program as generally conceived, | 
want to state very briefly what I think the | 
spirit of this suggested program should be. 
I would have this spirit be sheer enjoyable 7 
activity, a bringing into play of what one | 
knows and what one wishes to discover, 
and what one is discovering. The spirit 
should be confident, experimental, and 
erring on the side of little system rather 
than too much. While the school does not 
exist for extra-curricular activities, even | 
if their validity be granted, parents, teach- 
ers, and pupils should feel a genuine in- 
terest and concern in their direction. 

At the outset it may be wise to consider 
and recognize some of the difficulties such 
a program will probably encounter, even if 
only verbally. Here is a list that past ex- 
perience has formulated: 
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1. Energies and interests misdirected 
2. Poor supervision 
3. Loss of classroom time, activity, and in- 
terest 
. Too much freedom ) 
. Poor organization 
. Lack of real pupil interest 
. Lack of real accomplishment 
. Too heavy teacher load 
9. Confusion due to lack of school policy 
10. Immaturity of pupils 
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11. Inadequate school plant 


Although I am aware that I am not | 
permanently disposing of these difficulties, | 
I suggest the following remedial measures, | 
each number of one group corresponding 
to a number in the other group: 


1, Adequate testing of abilities by classroom © 
activities 


* Thorndike, Edward L., and Gates, Arthur I., Elementary Principles of Education, p. 59. 
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2, Active interest and participation by su- 
pervisors and teachers 

3. Program should grow out of curricular 
activities 

4, Each activity directed by a faculty mem- 
ber; setting forth of definite objectives 

5. A carefully organized, constructive pro- 
gram which provides for activity growth 

6. Developing sufficient interesting activities 

7. Modesty of objectives; insistence on the 
cultivation of an attitude of perseverance 
in classroom activities 

8. Equitable distribution among all teachers 

9. A definite, thoroughly open school policy 

10. Careful gradation and progress in differ- 
entiated opportunities 


11. Ingenuity and recognition of limitations 


Let us assume that in a given elemen- 
tary school no definite policy has been in 
effect and no program of activities in oper- 
ation; how shall a program of extra-cur- 
ricular activities be initiated? There are 
several possibilities—a felt need, the par- 
ents’ association, the classroom, the ex- 
hibit, the home-room period. 

The most satisfactory way of initiation 
is obviously that of the felt need. For 
example, a group of pupils is interested 
in airplanes. They know a local news- 
paper is offering a prize for the best mini- 
ature plane. They need shop equipment 
and the advice of the teacher. They sim- 
ply ask to earry on that activity as a 
group in the shop, with the guidance of 
the teacher. Or again, a local musical or- 
ganization issues free concert tickets to 
the school for a number of gifted and in- 
terested children. The children are told 
about it. The interested ones become a 
group probably escorted to the concerts 
by an interested teacher. These develop 
into a unit concerned with music study 
and production. Another example— 
the playground is too congested at dismis- 
sal time and there is some confusion which 
obviously requires help from the older 
pupils. They spontaneously assist the 
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teachers and finally they perform this 
service regularly. 

Then there is the parents’ association, 
which has become an increasingly active 
and frequently helpful agency for school 
activity. The parents’ association is in- 
terested quite naturally in the work of 
the school and wishes to be informed of 
all of its phases of activity. It suggests 
that a school newspaper or bulletin would 
be helpful. 

The ordinary classroom offers frequent 
opportunities for beginning activities in 
harmony with the extra-curricular idea. 
Pupils in a 3A grade have carried on a 
nature project in which the calendar of 
the appearance of birds has been kept. 
Great interest in birds has developed as a 
consequence. But the regular classroom 
work must continue, hence the making of 
bird houses, collections, outings, and trips 
continues as an extra-curricular activity. 

The home room period is a natural and 
inevitable place for the starting of many 
extra-curricular experiences because of its 
very nature as a period of conference, 
guidance, or recreation. Here pupils may 
desire to present a play for the entertain- 
ment of their group, plan a part, or 
discuss books or movies. The teacher pro- 
vides the setting and encourages the ex- 
pression of activities which will naturally 
expand to take in a larger group outside 
of the regular home-room hour. 

In a school in which a more extended 
program of activities is desired, and one 
in which the principal and teachers feel 
the need of rather more definite expression 
of interests than the random flares above 
enumerated, an exhibit provides a sensi- 
ble method. Such an exhibit has been de- 
scribed by Harry A. Domincovitch as fol- 
lows: 


The idea of a general presentation of the 
leisure activities of boys and girls occurred to 
the mother of one of the nature club members 
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and met with the cordial approval of the prin- 
cipal. An organization was effected. . . . Com- 
mittees of teachers, pupils, and parents under- 
took to plan well in advance of the Christmas 
holidays for an exhibition which would take 
place in January.... Carefully prepared 
forms were distributed inviting pupils to enroll 
and to prescribe their proposed exhibits. ... 
The result was a fairly comprehensive picture 
of the leisure concerns of a school body. 

After the exhibition had opened, the whole 
school came into a consciousness of belonging 
to a body with potentialities of independent and 
creative power. Here was new light on some 
whose talents had often gone unsuspected, here 
new evidence of things worth doing.!* 


In addition to these spontaneous ways 
of initiating the activities, there is the less 
natural but no less effective method of 
determining on certain ideals of conduct 
and in prescribing a definite program of 
activities based on psychological and peda- 
gogical principles fully accepted and 
agreed upon by principal and teachers. 
For instance, the objective of sound good 
will has been accepted in the development 
of citizenship. Its direction would be 
manifested in some program of ameliora- 
tion of human welfare. The pupils would 
’ need to develop a certain practical effi- 
ciency and intelligence in this direction. 
The specific school activity to bring this 
about may be a Junior Red Cross Division, 
which would undertake to make dolls for 
hospital children. If pupils accept the 
purpose and plan with real interest, the 
activity is well under way and may even 
function more soundly for its intelligent 
basic planning than because of a mere 
stray impulse. 

It is really incumbent upon principal 
and teacher alike to be responsible for the 
finding of children with special abilities 
and skills and for the supplying of oppor- 
tunities for their legitimate exercise. Such 
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* Domincovitch, Harry A., ‘*An Exploration of Leisure,’’ Progressive Education, April, 1930, p. 123. 


a program needs no other justifiable initia- 
tion. Pupils who show unusual aptitudes 
should be encouraged to join as well as 
suggest appropriate activities. These apti- 
tudes may be discovered in tests, special 
projects, and the like. Exhibits, assem. 
blies, prominent speakers should be the 
bait dangling before the eyes of such 
pupils. 

A school which sets the stage by an at- 
mosphere and spirit of enterprise, happi- 
ness, interest, and confidence will provide 
a store of experiences for the initiation 
of extra-curricular activities. Normal 
happy children want to be active and will 
be occupied, with less urging and some 
skillful guiding, in those experiences which 
are latent but frequently already active 
interests. 

Although the initiation of many phases 
of the activity may originate with teach- 
ers, parents, and pupils, the organization 
of an extra-curricular program should be 
in the hands of the principal. Activities 
being determined upon or actually started 
must be controlled. I am proposing that 
the principal and a group of teachers act 
as a committee to determine the program 
of extra-curricular activity for the year. 
First they should fix upon objectives, then 
upon the specific means of carrying them 
out. Let me assume that these objectives 
are synonymous with the ones already set 
forth earlier—school spirit, good citizen- 
ship, development of special abilities, self- 
direction. It will be wisest to proceed very 
gradually but to establish a definite policy 
at the start. The policy I suggest is that, 
in general, extra-curricular activities must 
be a part of curricular activities; they 
must take place wholly or in part during 
the school day ; they must be controlled by 
regular school teachers. 

With such a policy laid down, the fol- 
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lowing topics will engage the attention of 
the committee: types, participation, ex- 
periences, control. All modern literature 
on the subject is in agreement on the two- 
fold type of extra-curricular activity— 
the home-room unit and the extra-class 
unit. Briefly defined, the home-room unit 
is the participation of the class group in 
school enterprises for social living. The 
center is the class, the classroom, the class 
teacher, and a class activity. The home- 
room unit functions actively one or more 
hours a week during the regular school 
program. The home-room unit is active 
in all classes from the lowest to the highest. 
The activities may branch out to include 
codperation with other home-room units, 
extra-class units, and school activities in 
general, such as parents’ association, as- 
semblies, athletics. The program of ac- 
tivities is usually based on the ages, inter- 
ests, and abilities of the pupils. Terry, in 
his study of. extra-curricular activities, 
writes : 


Many pupils gain very little or perhaps no 
experience in organized group life throughout 
their school careers. . . . The striking fact re- 
mains that the program of activities has not 
been organized in terms of all the pupils of the 
school and that the opportunities which are pro- 
vided are entirely beyond the reach of many.1* 


Such would be the situation of those 
pupils who were not members of the rela- 
tively more limited extra-class units. The 
particular values of this home-room unit 
are its possibilities for supplying the very 
need that Terry speaks of—its economy of 
organization, its curricular enrichment, its 
opportunity for the utilization of individ- 
ual differences, its promotion of pupil- 
teacher relationship, and its adaptation to 
the more advanced extra-class unit. The 
home room may be conceived of in various 
ways—as a branch office for the routine 
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“Terry, Paul W., Eztra-Curricular Activities in the Junior High School, pp. 79-80. 
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affairs of the school, as a guide to orienta- 
tion and adjustment, as an opportunity for 
the development of personality. No rigid 
organization is necessary, but a group of 
students chosen with the help of the 
teacher will be effective. These may in- 
clude a chairman or president, a vice-chair- 
man or vice-president, a secretary and 
treasurer. In the lowest grades the presid- 
ing officer may be known simply as 
‘*leader’’ and his assistants as ‘‘helpers.’’ 
The home-room unit may meet once a week 
in grades above the fourth year for about 
an hour of school time. In grades below 
the fourth year the periods may be more 
frequent but briefer in duration. The 
spirit of the home-room unit should be in- 
formal, social, and purposive. It may be 
well to state that the home-room unit 
should not be confused with a mere aid to 
administration purposes, such as coaching, 
attendance, collection of home-work, ete. 
As soon as the organization of the home- 
room unit is effected it will be desirable 
to have a discussion of objectives and of 
the means to carry them out. 

The general activities that an elemen- 
tary school home-unit may use include: 


1. Discussion of routine—school program, 
hours 
. Acquaintance with school rules 
. Acquaintance with school history 
. School songs, cheers, ete. 
. Vocational and social guidance 
. Getting acquainted with members of 
class, teacher 
7. Use of school plant—gymnasium, library, 
garden 
8. Community interests—charity, assistance 
9. Safety 
10. Assembly preparation 
11. The Junior Red Cross, Camp Fire Girls, 
Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts 
12. Occupations, careers, professions 
13. Story-telling 
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14. Patriotic themes—holidays, American 
flag, great men 

Health in community, home, ete. 
Preparation for school events—pageants, 
games 

Discussion of extra-class units 

Class newspaper 


Class art exhibit 


15. 
16. 


at. 
18. 
19. 


Those activities should be chosen in gen- 
eral that bear a definite relation to the 
course of study so that duplication will 
be avoided. 

The following is a home-room unit suit- 
able for the 5A grade: 


September 12: Social and get-acquainted 
period (opportunity for correlation with 
English composition—poetry, “My His- 
tory”; “What I’d Like You to Know 
About Me’) 

September 19: Discussion of duties; quali- 
ties of class officers (opportunity for cor- 
relation with history, civics) 

September 26: Election of officers; appoint- 
ment of committees (opportunity for cor- 
relation in composition, “What we plan 
to do this term”) 

October 2: Discussion and determination of 
term program 

October 9: Fire Prevention Program (cor- 
relation with drawing—posters designed) 

October 16: Facts about occupations (cor- 
relation with geography of United States) 

October 23: Health program 

November 3: Life story of candidates 

November 11: Armistice Day program 

November 18: Children’s Book Week 

November 25: Thanksgiving party 

December 2: Report of committee on party 
for orphans 

December 9: Rehearsal of Christmas play 

December 16: Rehearsal of games, general 
program; exhibition of gifts 

December 23: Christmas party 

January 4: A visit from an extra-class unit 

January 11: Safety program—posters, 
play, slogans 

January 18: Hobby exhibit 

January 25: Plans for next term 
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The home-room unit is thus not only an 
independently sufficient unit but it be. 
comes vitalized by its relations to the 
home, community, school affairs and in. 
terests, and the abilities and skills of the 
pupils. Some of the obvious ways in which 
the home-room unit can utilize and in turn 
be utilized by regular classroom work have 
been indicated. The Christmas party for 
the orphans means the construction of 
tree stands, dolls, toys, ete. A safety pro. 
gram can use to great advantage various 
graphs which are the regular 5A work 
in arithmetic. Other opportunities for 
inter-play and enrichment can easily be 
found. In this connection the course of 
study is really very helpful. 

It may be wise to have definite discus. 
sions and instructions in the seventh year 
upon parliamentary procedure within the 
home-room unit, but this again should be 
left entirely to thé discretion of the 
teacher. It is also desirable for each class 
to issue a weekly news sheet. This may 
simply be the result of a regular classroom 
project or it may be undertaken by a com- 
mittee and issued during the home-room 
unit period. Of course the form should 
be simple—from a blackboard ‘‘gossip 
sheet’? to a more formal mimeographed 
sheet, depending on the ability of the 
pupils. These are a few of the common 
procedures for all home-room units. 

In its relation to the extra-class unit the 
home-room unit is very important. Here 
is the point where interest is aroused, new 
material discovered, new talent and abili- 
ties awakened. For instance, if a club 
unit is planning to entertain the school 
with a dramatic performance, it may 
request assistance of a home-room unit 
with the writing of the program, the copy- 
ing of parts, the criticizing of rehearsals, 
the hearing of parts, the planning of cos- 
tumes. Similarly a home-room unit may 
request help with a subject with which 
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the extra-class unit is familiar and may 
visit in the home-room period. 

Some schools have found a record of 
some sort helpful in connection with the 
experiences of pupils in the home-room 
unit. The same card may also be used 
to keep the student’s record of extra-class 
activities, should he partake in them. 








Name Address 





Date of Birth 


Interests Special Skills, Abilities 











Year | Home Room Activities Extra-Class 





First 





Second 
Third 
Fourth 
Fifth 
Sixth 
Eighth 


























Miss Josephine Maloney’ has called at- 
tention to the following results of the 
‘free period’’ (home-room): An improv- 
ing of the school environment, more 
widespread reading, deeper interest in 
present-day problems, important correla- 
tion with other school subjects, apprecia- 
tion of poetry and music, better discipline, 
and general school attitude. An hour a 
week, which in practical experience has 
accomplished this, deserves a trial. 

The two forms of activity, the home- 
room unit and the extra-class unit, are not 
mutually exclusive, but complementary, 
supplementary, parallel. The extra-class 
unit is a more or less homogeneous group 
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that participates in an enterprise for 
mutual profit and pleasure as well as for 
a larger social good. The center is the 
group activity, the laboratory, auditorium, 
or library, etc., the group advisor. The 
unit may include qualified members from 
any grade, depending entirely upon the 
purposes, opportunities, duties, problems 
of the unit. The unit will be under the 
guidance of an advisor, a teacher in the 
school, preferably one who volunteers for 
the service and is genuinely interested and 
competent to carry out the purposes of the 
activity. This teacher may be considered 
to be in charge of the activity, provided its 
purposes, methods, and activities broadly 
but clearly outlined have met with the 
approval of the principal’s committee. The 
actual operation will be in charge of a 
group of duly elected students who may 
be known as president, vice-president, 
secretary, treasurer, and various commit- 
tees. 


Experienced directors of activities have 
come to realize that great caution must be ex- 
ercised in interfering with the freedom stu- 
dents have in choosing their own officers, com- 
mittee members, and the like. Because of this 
situation, bright students cannot arbitrarily be 
placed in positions of responsibility best 
suited to their superior qualities. They must 
achieve those places by the recognition of their 
fellow students. But two possibilities do exist 
for conditioning the situation: (1) The adminis- 
trator of activities may plan to include in the 
program ... opportunities and responsibilities 
which are peculiarly fitted for the bright 
students. (2) By wise guidance the adminis- 
trator may lead a group of students, at the 
time selections are to be made, to discuss the 
qualifications desirable for the positions to be 
filled.” 


The question of scholastic record in 
relation to extra-class units is now perti- 


* Maloney, Josephine, ‘‘An Activity Program for the Early Adolescent,’’ Progressive Education, 


April, 1929, pp. 144-147. 


* Adams, Fay, and Brown, Walker, Teaching the Bright Pupil, p. 227. 
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nent. To lay down rules for member- 
ship, such as, ‘‘No student who has re- 
ceived a falling mark in any subject may 
engage in an extra-class unit activity,”’ 
will defeat the objectives of this program. 
It does not seem logical that a boy who 
cannot do long division passably must be 
excluded from the Glee Club Unit, where 
he enjoys using a good voice and where 
he feels satisfaction and pleasure. I seri- 
ously doubt the value of considering mem- 
bership in an extra-class unit as a reward, 
or of considering deprivation as a penalty. 
In real life we take part in such activities 
because we want to and because we have 
the time and the money to do so. School 
children in the New York City public 
schools have a minimum assignment of 
actual home work, so the extra-class units 
will rarely interfere in this particular. 

In this connection the question of giv- 
ing points, insignia, or other tangible re- 
wards to students taking part in extra- 
class units is in point. I shall give two 
somewhat divergent views on this matter 
and content myself with stating that I am 
heartily in accord with Miss Flora J. 
Cooke’s view: 


It is one of the tenets of progressive edu- 
cation that extraneous rewards and prizes are 
unnecessary. To give a child a gold star for 
going to Sunday School makes one suspect 
the value of Sunday School, and it seems to 
me that the stars and rolls of honor are quite 
as out of place in a school where children un- 
derstand the value of the work they are doing 
and delight in it.” 


Mr. Paul Terry writes: 


The implication is that pupils should be 
encouraged to work with their units for in- 
tangible rewards, such as the pleasure of 
serving others, loyalty to school, ete... . On 
the other hand the fact that so large a number 
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of schools have made use of the principle of 
giving tangible awards indicates a widespread 
belief on the part of teachers and principals 
that these rewards do encourage the work of 
pupil organizations in a substantial way. The 
interest of adolescent girls and boys in pins, 


badges, and numerals is not difficult to ap. j 


preciate when one considers the devotion of 
their elders to ornaments of a similar nature." 


Of course, extra-class units should not 
become unwieldy because of too large a 
membership, but if membership basis is on 
fitness to carry out the work of the unit, 
and if the unit is responsible for its suc. 
cess or failure, restriction will become au- 
tomatic. Similarly, if there are no re. 
wards but that of interest in a pleasurable 
activity, the less serious pupil will not be 
eager to join. Naturally each unit must 
have on file a statement of its requirements 
for membership, and the advisors and 
officers must see that these are carried out 
fairly. It may be desirable to limit the 
participation of a pupil to a single extra- 
class unit a term or school year. In this 
way he will have greater opportunity for 
developing his abilities and interests and 
there will be less of the sampling super- 
ficial quality in the activities generally. 
The educational experience provided for 
rapid group pupils should be well bal- 
anced, and teachers should be alert from 
year to year to see that these pupils are 
provided with the opportunities needed. 

Before giving a detailed program of 
extra-class units, I should like to comment 
on the principal’s share in this school en- 
terprise. In large measure he must serve 


as a general advisor and guide, but if his | 


is a dynamic, alert, up-to-date personality 
he will arouse enthusiasm and zeal in both 
pupils and teachers alike. Such a prin- 
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cipal will visit the extra-class units, par- i 
take in the discussions as a fellow member, © 


™ Cooke, Flora J., ‘‘The Parker School Fall Fair,’’ Progressive Education, April, 1929, p. 168. 
“Terry, Paul W., Extra-Curricular Activities in the Junior High School, pp. 64-65. 
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and occasionally summon the leaders of 
the units for a conference. He will en- 
courage the visits of well-known people 
and he will find many ways of codperating 
with outside agencies. He will bring ma- 
terial to the school, supply the libraries 
with proper guides and books and maga- 
zines, and make provisions for the show- 
ing of motion pictures. On the more 
administrative side of his duties, the fol- 
lowing may be suggestive : 


1. To work with teachers in promulgating 
a program of activities in accordance with 
certain ideals 

2. To analyze carefully student needs and 
to expand the program judiciously 

3. To select advisors 

4. To keep a permanent record of extra- 
curricular experiences 

5. To arrange for an equitable distribution 
of burdens among the teachers 

6. To make suitable appeals to teachers by 
recognizing the value of their extra-cur- 
ricular work in ratings and a reduction 
in teaching schedules as well as by re- 
vealing the teacher’s opportunity for 
worth-while service 


Table I presents in detail those experi- 
ences which boys and girls should have 
in order to carry out the objectives laid 
down. The amount of time each unit may 
require is omitted as being somewhat too 
arbitrary a provision, but it is suggested 
that from two to five hours a week would 
be most effective. 

To supplement the table, a few explana- 
tory remarks are added here. It is, of 
course, possible and perhaps really desir- 
able to have a junior and a senior division 
of each unit. The number and distribution 
of the abilities of the pupils would be the 
determining factor. Certainly the age of 
a pupil should not decide whether he be 
in a junior or a senior group, for the very 
advantage of the extra-class unit lies in 
the opportunities for the bright or dull 
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child for a development of his special abili- 
ties with relation to a group with which he 
can identify himself. Probably the com. 
mittee arrangement will provide in large 
measure for individual differences. | 
should like to comment upon the qualifica- 
tions for membership in the Honor Unit. 
Here an opportunity to govern is given 
to the best pupils. Acting out this prin- 
ciple in youth must necessarily serve as an 
impetus both for ‘‘honorable government’’ 


Te Rites. wom 





and for a very necessary ideal in our mod. | 


ern political life. The general nature of 
the qualifications as well as the duties are, 
to my mind, thoroughly democratic and 
approximate everyday real life. 

Because of the prominent place of the 
activity unit and the project method in 
present educational interests, their relation 
to the extra-curricular unit may be ques- 
tioned. There is no reason, as far as I 
can see, why the stimulus of many worthy 
purposes will not act in such a way as to 
vitalize all of these methods. The project 
and the activity unit, free though they 
may be, must necessarily have a larger 
amount of teacher guidance and curricu- 
lar value than the extra-curricular activ- 
ity. Yet the extra-curricular activity can 
function as an aid to the activity unit and 
to the project so that both become more 
significant. For instance, a pupil is very 
much interested in a volume of Hilda 
Conkling’s poems which has been discussed 
in the Literary Unit. He brings it en- 
thusiastically to his classroom. If the 
grade is appropriate, he naturally intro- 
duces the opportunity for a project on 
**Children as Poets.’’ Or it may work out 
in this way: A class has completed an 
activity unit in ‘‘Farm Life.’’ A student 
has become interested in farm machin- 
ery, especially the thresher. There is 
really no legitimate place in the unit for 
continuing detailed minute study of the 
thresher, yet this student finds the extra- 
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class Science Unit is just the place to 
study, construct, and experiment with this 
machine. In schools not yet particularly 
experienced in, or enthusiastic about, the 
project method and the activity unit, the 
extra-class unit and even the home-room 
unit will supply a fine opportunity for 
studying the general technique that these 
activities provide in common. Here too, 
pupils will become acclimated to a change 
which involves a greater freedom and ac- 
tivity in their general working condi- 
tions. 

There is much to be hoped for from a 
program of extra-curricular activities such 
as has been suggested in this article. Un- 
doubtedly the high schools will be quick 
to appreciate and use the social skills and 
abilities which the elementary school 
graduates, so provided for, may possess. 
The parents, who may at times fail to 
show a proper understanding and appreci- 
ation of scholastic achievements, will recog- 
nize the opportunities the school is provid- 
ing for a richer development of personal- 
ity. The pupils themselves, with their 
natural impulses and wants no longer 
thwarted, will be happy and grateful and 
perhaps closer to a true understanding of 
what school really means. This modest 
Utopia would not be complete without a 
more satisfied staff of teachers and, from 
what I myself have experienced and also 
from what I have observed, I feel confi- 
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dent that they too will be conscious of more 
tangible evidences of their labors in pro- 
viding and encouraging freedom of ex- 
pression and every opportunity for the 
exercise of originality. The elementary 
school can be hopefully looked to, to sup- 
ply the enthusiasm, control, and ability 
to make such a suggested program a work- 
ing possibility. 
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WHAT IS PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION AND WHAT ARE 
ITS IMPLICATIONS FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS?! 


Stuart A. Courtis 


University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


I am sure I voice the sentiments and 
wishes of this audience when I express to 
the panel our appreciation of, and our 
gratitude for, their services. They have 
given us an exceedingly enlightening dis- 
cussion, broad in scope and rich in detail. 
To me falls the difficult task of organizing 
and summarizing the wealth of contribu- 
tion they have made, and I should hesitate 
to make the attempt were I not certain 
that you appreciate my difficulties. It is, 
of course, quite impossible for one mind 
to express adequately the many stimulat- 
ing ideas and viewpoints of so many able, 
vigorous thinkers; the most that I shall 
try to achieve is to present in orderly se- 
quence my own selections from those views. 
You will recognize the sources of the vari- 
ous points I shall make; the inadequacies 
of selection, organization, and expression 
will be my own. 

It has been made very clear in our dis- 
cussion that Progressive Education de- 
serves its name because primarily it is 
education which is ‘‘progressing’’ from a 
eondition that once was general toward an 
ideal condition which is not yet realized. 
Our basic definition of a Progressive turns 
out to be ‘‘an educator who is dissatisfied 
with the aims, content, and methods of ed- 


ucation as they were and are, and is 
creatively active in devising a better edu- 
eation and in putting it into effect.’’ Pro- 
gressives are those who want to get some- 
where in education and are on their way. 

From one point of view all of us are 
progressive, but from another our defini- 
tion must be narrowed enough to define 
the type of change which a Progressive 
calls ‘‘improvement.’’ I believe it will 
help to a clear definition of those changes 
if we stop for a moment and from the con- 
tributions of the various members of the 
panel attempt to construct a word picture 
of the ‘‘old’’ or traditional education 
from which the Progressives wish to 
escape. 

Fifty years ago, getting an education 
meant primarily acquiring the wisdom of 
the ages. The generation in control at 
that time thought that most of the prob- 
lems of life were solved. They visioned 
society as static. They thought of children 
as ‘‘conceived in sin and born in wicked- 
ness.’” They were sure children by nature 
were evil and must be regenerated before 
they could be fit to take their place as citi- 
zens here or hereafter. Two methods of 
regeneration were used in public schools. 
First, subject matter was selected which, 


*The Chairman’s summary of an Overstreet jury-panel discussion at Minneapolis, Department of 
Superintendence, Group II, organized under the direction of Charles L. Spain, Deputy Superintendent, 


Detroit, Michigan. 


The Panel: Milo H. Stuart, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Indianapolis, Indiana; Burton P. 
Fowler, Headmaster, Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Delaware; Maude McBroom, Principal, Univer- 
sity Elementary School, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa; A. J. Stoddard, Superintendent of 
Schools, Providence, Rhode Island; L. Thomas Hopkins, Associate Professor of Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, New York; Stuart A. Courtis, Professor of Education, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan, Chairman. 
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in the judgment of the elders, would con- 
tribute to the making over of the individ- 
ual and this was set out to be formally 
memorized. If children resisted the proc- 
ess, it was proof of their evil nature, and 
recourse was had to corporal punishment. 
Planned indoctrination, formal memoriza- 
tion, and rigid discipline are three out- 
standing characteristics of an education of 
which even many within the sound of my 
voice know from personal experience. 

Then things began to happen. The the- 
ory of evolution became widely known and 
the discussions which ensued gradually 
undermined the confidence of the older 
generation in the certainty of their an- 
swers to many of the puzzles of life. The 
invention of tests and educational meas- 
urements revealed both the gross ineffi- 
ciency of the educational process itself and 
the enormous range and complexity of in- 
dividual differences. The industrial revo- 
lution not only created new social con- 
ditions but gave new conceptions of 
freedom, a new regard for creative genius, 
a new vision of what an individual might 
be, a new knowledge of the forces to be 
controlled in personality culture. It was 
inevitable that there should be a new inter- 
pretation of what education is, and of 
how it should be conducted. 

Before leaving the old, however, there is 
one other point to be mentioned—a point 
which the panel has emphatically brought 
to the fore although it has been frequently 
missed by many in similar discussions. It 
is this: in all ages and under all conditions 
there always have been teachers who not 
only have had a ‘‘progressive’’ view of 
education but who have actually achieved 
progressive goals in spite of the adverse 
conditions under which they labored. It is 
upon the work of these gifted teachers that 
progressive ideals are built, and such 


teachers serve to emphasize the point, made 
over and over again this afternoon, that 
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the distinguishing mark of a Progressive 
is not what he says about himself, nor the 
pattern of schoolroom procedure he adopts, 
but the spirit in which he does his work. 
The progressive spirit is a spirit of respect 
for personality, a spirit of service, a spirit 
of humility and learning. The true Pro- 
gressive is not a man who thinks he knows 
but one who aspires to find out; he is to be 
recognized both by his works and by his 
faith. For he has an unbounded faith in 
the potentialities of children; in the power 
of the natural tendency of child nature to 
express itself in worthy activities when 
conditions are made favorable; in the ade- 
quacy of scientific research to determine 
the conditions that are favorable and the 
talents to be released. Accordingly the 
formal statements of the goals of progres- 
sive educators are couched in terms of per- 
sonality and not in terms of subject 
matter ; in terms of release and fulfillment, 
not in terms of indoctrination and con- 
formity ; in terms of self-expression, self- 
realization, and self-control, not in terms of 
social determination and imposed disci- 
pline. The Progressive does not under- 
value the social aspects of life,—far from 
it. He provides for social experiences to a 
far greater degree than the old education- 
ist ever did, but he emphasizes growth and 
freedom for both the individual and soci- 
ety in contrast with the static conserva- 
tism, and the emphasis upon the mere 
possession of knowledge, insisted upon by 
those of the old order. 

Finally, the panel has made it very plain 
that, true to its ideals, progressive educa- 
tion is not any one thing but a way of life. 
Travelers are to be found at all points 
along that way, but they are all traveling 
in one direction. Some have just started, 
some have been traveling quite awhile, 
some are the advance guard, away out in 
front. All have the enthusiasm of those 
who themselves have experienced release, 
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but they are seldom enthusiastic about the 
same things. At one stage of the journey, 
Progressives tend to emphasize one aspect 
of the new; at some other stage, another 
aspect seems to be of the most importance. 
To the stranger trying to find out what it 
is all about, these differences are most 
confusing. In the babble of conflicting em- 
phases the path that all are following, the 
goals at which all aim, tend to be ob- 
secured. 

Today, however, that difficulty has been 
resolved before our very eyes. In spite of 
diverse emphases and backgrounds, we 
have seen vigorous, aggressive personalities 
discard non-essentials and come to har- 
monious and joyous agreement on matters 
of spirit and trends. And I am sure that 
many in this great audience will not miss 
the larger and more personal implications 


EDUCATIONAL METHOD 


of that agreement. One does not have to 
be a member of a certain group to become 
a Progressive. The discussion to which 
you have listened is really a call to service, 
an invitation to you to join the ranks of 
those who believe the conditions of human 
generation, nurture, and achievement can 
be bettered, and that the strategic point at 
which to begin is the education of the 
child. In the past, humanity has searched 
far and wide for the philosopher’s stone, 
the elixir of life, and other forms of magic 
that would make of our earthly life the 
Utopia visioned by the prophets of all 
ages; but if your eyes are open to the po- 
tentialities of children, and if you desire 
to capitalize those potentialities, you should 
join the increasing throng who tread the 
new road to freedom, and call yourself a 
Progressive. 
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CHarLEs C. GuILForD 
Eastern High School, Washington, D. C. 


On Election Day, November 8, 1932, 
while observing the pitiful expressions on 
the faces of seventy senior high school 
pupils in a study hall, the question arose 
as to the cause of the mental agony ex- 
emplified in the frowns on the faces and 
by the slouching positions of the pupils. 
To make the study more worth while, a 
written report of what each pupil was 
studying during the study period was col- 
lected each day of the following week. As 
different pupils came to the study hall each 
day, about a hundred different pupils were 
observed. All were sophomores, juniors, 
or seniors. 

The first and most startling discovery 


made was that for one week after Elec- 
tion Day, out of one hundred pupils only 
one girl was studying anything about the 
election! She had a long list of the elec- 
tion returns of the various states and was 
torturing herself by trying to comply with 
her teacher’s assignment of memorizing 
the number of votes received by each party 
in each state. When asked why she was 
doing it, she didn’t know. When asked 
why New York had more electoral votes 
than Idaho, she didn’t know. 

Following will be found a summary of 
what the one hundred pupils were study- 
ing during study period each day for one 
week : 
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Supsects STupIED BY PuPILs IN a Stupy 
Habu 


Biology 
Absorption and osmosis 
Arthropoda and Insecta 
Crustacea, a class of arthropoda 
The crayfish 
Stems, their forms and functions 
Leaves and leaf structure 
Leaf functions 
Mitosis, cell division 
Spore-bearing plants 
Economie biology of plants 
Economie importance of forests 
The muskrats are building 
The nervous system 
Alcohol in relation to biology 
Tobacco and table beverages 


Bookkeeping 
General journal 
Profit and loss 
Work sheet 


Chemistry 


Calcium hydroxide 

Uses of chlorine 

Action of acids on metals 
Bleaching 

Tin and lead 

The atmosphere 


Commercial Geography 
Czecho-Slovakia, “The Nation in the Saddle” 
Jugo-Slavia 
Bulgaria 
Balkan States 
Baltie Countries 
Russian Empire 


Commercial Law 
Statute of Frauds 
Undisclosed Principal 
Express Warrants 
Partnerships 
Joint Stock Companies 
Corporate Organization 
Agent’s Apparent Authority 
Obligation of Agent to Principal 


Customs Agents 

Master and Servant 

Injury of One Servant by Another 
Injuries to the Third Person 
Liability of Agent to Third Party 


English 


Public Duty of Educated Men 
Self-Cultivation in English 

American Literature 

Early Writers of the National Period 
Writers of the Mid-Century and After 
English Composition 

Simple Composition 

The Magazine in American Literature 
Poetry for the Non-Poetical 

The Drama 

The Novel 

Non-Fiction 

The Short Story 

A Letter From Mr. Ezekiel Biglow 
Washington Irving 

Edgar Allan Poe 

Joseph Hopkinson 

Henry Timrod—Ode 

Ivanhoe 


French 


First conjugation 

Irregular verbs 

The verb devoir 

La Poudre aux Yeur 

Death of Henry IV and the Revolution 
The injustices that were done to France 


History 


Conciliation with the Colonies 

American Revolution 

George Washington at Bay 

Completion of Our Independence 

Second Continental Congress 

Constitution of the United States 
Establishment of the National Government 
The Critical Period 


Latin 


Present participle 
Summary of inflections 
Indirect statement 
Latin vocabulary 
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The Gallic War 

Cicero 

“Cesar Pursues and Inflicts Heavy Loss” 
Two Roman students 


Mathematics 
Proportion: similar polygons 
Areas of polygons 
Simple equations in algebra 
Lines and planes in space 
Lines and rectangular figures 
Construction of a circle 


Physics 
Light refraction 
Study of lenses 
Distance as related to focal lenses 


Shorthand 


Speed Study V, VI, VII, VIII, IX, X, XIII, 
XIV 


Spanish 
Un da de Campo 


Story Books 
Tom Sawyer 
Huckleberry Finn 
Mark Twain 
The Hiding of Black Bill 
Life Among the Lowly 
Washington Merry-Go-Round 
Man Without a Country 
When a Man’s a Man 
Two Years before the Mast 
Mr. Potiphar’s New House 
The Last of the Mohicans 
The King of Boyville 
The Poet and the Peasant 
Art in Egypt and Mesopotamia 


The above summary includes all the 
pupils excepting a few doing special tasks 
and a few more who had nothing to do and 
insisted upon placing their heads on their 
desks and going to sleep. Among those 
doing special tasks was a boy filling in a 
map to show the boundaries of the thirteen 
original colonies, another studying pictures 


EDUCATIONAL METHOD 


of famous acrobats, and a third studying 
a military drill manual for soldiers. One 
girl was studying diagrams in a book on 
scouting for girls. She explained that she 
hoped to become a patrol leader some day. 
Another was making a diagram of a hockey 
field for her English class. Several stu- 
dents spent part of their time looking for 
definitions of words found in their assign- 
ments. 

When one realizes that the school has 
the pupil only six hours out of the twenty- 
four, and for only five days out of the 
seven, there is little wonder that the pupil 
follows other leaders he or she may meet 
during out-of-school hours. Furthermore, 
if teachers continue to torture their pupils, 
during the few hours they are in school, 
with subjects the pupils dislike, it is only 
natural that out of school they will fol- 
low the things they like. And what are 
the things offered out of school from which 
to make a choice? The library is not 
visited as it is too much like the school. 
How often the pupil wishes that both 
would burn down! The church presents 
little appeal, as it is drowned in tradition 
by the aged elders who hold sway. Among 
the offerings left are those that make a 
tremendous appeal to the adolescent, and 
which he or she follows with little restraint 
—the movies, the radio, the newspaper, the 
magazine, the dime novel, the theatre, and 
the dance hall. 

Following will be found lists of in-school 
and out-of-school attractions placed in 
parallel columns so as to compare the 
difference in appeal and interest to the 
pupil. The in-school items were obtained 
from the contents of textbooks which the 
pupils in the study hall were compelled 
to study. The out-of-school items were 
obtained from daily newspapers, the news- 
stand, and the neighborhood dance hall 
and theatre programs, during the week 
following the election. 
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In-ScHoot aND Ovt-or-ScHoon ATrRacTIons 
Biology for Beginners Radio Program 
1. Protoplasm 1. The Lady Next Door 
2. The structure of seeds 2. The Flying Family 
3. Germination 3. The Song-Birds 
‘ 4. Roots, their structure and function 4. The Wandering Minstrel 
5. Absorption and osmosis 5. The Adventure Club 
4 6. Stems, their forms and functions 6. The Dream Singer 
: 7. Leaves and leaf structure 7. Jack and Jill 
% 8. Leaf functions 8. Pie Plant Pete 
: 9. Pollination and fertilization 9. Yale-Princeton football game 
i 10. Spore-bearing plants 10. The Singing Cowboy 
: 11. Bacteria 11. The Warfare of Peace 
3 12. Protozoa 12. Crazy Capers 
' 13. Metazoa 13. In a Song Shop 
'j 14. Arthropoda 14. Rhythmic Serenaders 
i 15. Crustacea 15. High Spots 
if 16. Insecta 16. The Masqueraders 
i 17. The frog and its relatives 17. Clara, Lu ’n’ Em 
> 18. Amphibia 18. Band Box Review 
j 19. Reptiles 19. Songs We Love 
q 20. Mammals 20. Keeping Up with Events 
4 21. Nutrition 21. Variety Hour 
\- 22. Respiration 22. The Human Side of News 
i 23. Circulation 23. Singin’ Sam 
a 24. Excretion 24. Easy Aces 
25. Biology of invertebrates 25. The Globe Trotter 
; Composition and Rhetoric Magazines—Romance and Humor 
1. Simple narration 1. Love and Romance 
2. Exposition 2. True Experience 
F 3. Description 3. Sereen Romances 
$ 4. Composition building 4. True Romances 
3 5. The paragraph 5. Dream World 
i 6. Debate 6. Hollywood 
4 7. Journalism 7. Sereen Play 
: 8. The dictionary 8. The Stage 
a 9. Pronunciation 9. Film Fun 






10. The parts of speech 
11. Nouns and pronouns 


o 


. Motion Picture 
. Movie Classic 


_ 
-_ 


12. Adjectives, adverbs and verbs 12. Picture Play 
13. Prepositions and conjunctions 13. Radio Stars 
14. Parsing and punctuation 14. Sereen Weekly 
15. Sentence coherence 15. Vanity Fair 
16. Purity and style 16. Life 

17. Poetry and prose 17. Judge 

18. Prose fiction 18. Ballyhoo 

19. Drama, essays and poetry 19. College Humor 


. Versification . World Humor Flashes 
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History of the American People 


. The Awakening of Europe 
. A Century of Exploration 
. The Old Dominion 

. Proprietary Provinces 

. Expulsion of the French 


The Declaration of Independence 


. The Revolutionary War 

. The Critical Period 

. The Constitution 

. The Federal Power 

. The Republican Revolution 

2. The War of 1812 

. Nullification 

. The Triumph of the Whigs 

. The Mexican War 

. Secession 

. The Civil War 

. “Stalwarts” and “Half-Breeds” 
. A Billion Dollar Country 

. The Populists 

. War with Spain 

. Conservation 

. President Taft and the Insurgents 
. Return of the Democrats 

. Harding and Coolidge 


Commercial Geography 


. The cereals 
. Animal industries 


Vegetable industries 


. Fruit and canning industries 
. Fisheries 


Fundamentals of manufactures 
Fibers and textiles 


. Leather and rubber 

. Ship building 

. Chemical manufactures 

. Mineral industries 

. Caribbean Lands and the Guianas 
. The River Plata countries 

. The Andean countries 

. The United Kingdom 

. The Countries of the Baltic 

. The Balkan States 

. Trade routes of Europe 

. The Desert and the Desert’s Edge 
. India and S, E. Asia 
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“Star” Daily News Headlines 


. 500 Chinese Killed in Bitter Battle 

. Five Die in Plane Crash 

. Storm Kills 1500; Destroys Village 

. John D. Rockefeller Visits Football Youths 
. Lutherans Bar Love Songs at Marriage 


Ceremony 


. Prison Menu Protested 

. John D. 3rd to Wed Connecticut Girl 
. Deep Suffering is Child’s Fate 

. Foods Favorable to Beauty 

. Navy Proves Too Good for Maryland 
12. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
i. 
18. 
. Mystery Death Probe Continues 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 


Reform in Dress to Protect Morals 
Pygmy Extinction in Africa Feared 
75,500,000 Gallons of Wine are Ready 
Sparrows Start Fire 

Sorority Plans Tea 

Mr. and Mrs. Matheson Present Daughter 
Yaie-Princeton Classic Ends 7-7 

Dance at Juantico in Honor of Visitors 


Noted Check Forger Caught in Baltimore 
Bandits Take Control of United Airlines 
Colorado River Blasted from Bed 

Women Wets Plan Fight for Repeal 
Celestial Exhibit Visible Tomorrow 

Pilot Dies When Plane Hits Wire 


Theatre Attractions 


. The First Year 

. Horsefeathers 

. American Madness 

. Bill of Divorcement 

. Earl Carroll’s Vanities 
. What Price Hollywood? 
. Man against Women 

. Breach of Promise 

. Show Boat 

. Sherlock Holmes 

. Wild Girl 

. Blondie of the Follies 

. Back Street 

. A Successful Calamity 
. Tiger Shark 

. The Phantom President 
. Divorce in the Family 
. Million Dollar Legs 

. Iam a Fugitive from a Chain Gang 
. False Faces 
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Plane and Solid Geometry 


. Axioms and postulates 

. Lines and rectilinear figures 
. Quadrilaterals 

. The circle 

. Proportion: similar polygons 
. Areas of polygons 

. Regular polygons 

. Mean ratio 

. Variables 

. Maxima and minima 

. Lines and planes in space 

. Dodecahedron 

. Hexahedron 

. Polyhedron 

. Logarithm table 

. Cube root 

. Trigonometrie functions 
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Action Dime Novels 


. Thrilling Adventures 


West 


. Frontier Stories 

. Western Magazine 

. Cowboy Stories 

. Wild West 

. Rapid Fire Western Stories 
. Lariat Story Magazine 

. Dime Western Magazine 
. All Western 

. Action Novels 

. Ace High 

. Action Stories 

. Wings 

. Sky Fighters 

. Battle Birds 

. Flying Aces 
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. Metric system 18. Sky Birds 

. Polyhedral angles 19. Dare Devil Aces 

. Unequal lines and unequal angles 20. War Birds 
Commercial Law “Times”—Radio Programs 

. Insane persons 1. The Pepper Pot 

. Married women 2. Broadway Echoes 

. Necessity of consideration 3. Amos ’n’ Andy 

. Statute of frauds 4. Sunshine Hour 

. Wagering contracts 5. Dance Hour 

. Duress 6. Hollywood on the Air 

. Undue influence 7. The Singing Lady 

. Liability of third persons 8. Beauty Hints 

. Negotiability of contracts 9. Police Flashes 


. Insolvency laws 

. Bankruptcy laws 

. Conditional sales 

. Unascertained goods 

. Implied warranties 

5. The Rule of Caveat Emptor 
. Pledge or pawn 

. Bailee and bailor 

. Syndicates and underwriting 
. Negotiable instruments 

. Undisclosed principal 

- Negligent torts by servants 

. Equitable estates 

. Easements 

. Liens on real property 

. Accession and confusion 


— 
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. The Song Necklace 

. Wrestling Matches 

. Death Valley Days 

. Beauty Talk 

. Dandies of Yesterday 
. Blackstone Plantation 
. Afternoon Frolickers 
. Southern Songs 

. Eat and Keep Fit 

. Radio Rubes 

. The Street Singer 

. Rhythmic Ramblers 

. Singing Strings 

. Corn Cob Pipe Club 
. Jolly Fellows 

. Aunt Sue and Polly 
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School Reading List of Books 


. The Last Days of Pompeii 

. In Old Virginia 

. Across Mongolian Plains 

. Beneath Tropic Seas 

. Tales of the Caterpillar Club 
. Merchant of Venice 

. Psalms IV, VI, IX, LXVII 

. The Man Without a Country 
- Uncle Tom’s Cabin 

. On to Oregon 

. Readings from Negro Authors 
. Barbara Frietchie 

. The Mouse Trap 

. John Brown’s Body 

. Far Away and Long Ago 

. In Darkest Africa 

. The Souls of Black Folk 

. In the South Seas 

. St. Francis of Assisi 

. The Last of the Vikings 


First Course In French 


. The alphabet 

. Orthographic signs 

. Punctuation 

. Elision 

. Liaison or linking 

. The voealic triangle 

. Definite article 

. Past indefinite tense 

. Partitive article 

. Disjunctive pronouns 

. Present indicative of the first conjugation 
. Present indicative of the second - 
. Present indicative of the third conjugation 
. Accusative pronouns 

. Dative pronouns 

. Demonstrative pronouns 

. Possessive pronouns 

. Reflexive verbs 

. Imperfect indicative, third conjugation 
. Pluperfect indicative 

. Idioms with avoir 


. Present conditional 
. Past conditional 

. Present subjunctive 
. Passive voice 
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. Paris Nights 
. Amazing Stories 
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Magazines—S ports, Detective 





Travel 


. Hunting and Fishing 


. Open Road To Boys 

. Pastime 

. The Home Craftsman 

. Outdoor Life 

. Real Detective 
. Master Detective | 


Dog World | 


. True Detective 
. Mickey Mouse 
. The Billboard 
. The Ring 

. Boxing and Wrestling News ) 
. Baseball 

. Underworld 

. Popular Aviation 

. Model Airplane 


“Times” Daily News Items 
G. O. P. Defeat Worst in History 


. South in Saddle to Rule New Congress | 
. Broadway Gets Big Kick Out of Election , 
. Flood of Beer Awaits Law 
. Legalization of Beer Near 


Two Women Wets Win Seats in House ; 
U. S. Already Prepared to Regulate Beer | 


. Louisiana Wet by 44 tol 
. Girl Sheriff 

. Hunter Kills Lion 

. Seven Holdups as Thugs Go Unchecked 

. Thousands May Leave Jail Cells 

. Forty-four Robberies in Twenty-four Hours 

. Death of Two Accidental | 
. Suicide Hangs Self on Tree 

. Leap into River Fatal to Man 
. Wedding Tonight in Petworth 
. 800 Fight Rent Suits in Court 
. Your Health and Diet be 
. The Beauty Box iF 
. Lessons to Girls Thinking of Getting \ 


> 


Married 


. Interesting Bridge Hands 

. Advice to the Lovelorn t 
. Correct Manners 
. How a Modern Girl Broke the Shackles 

of Tradition 
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American Literature 


. William Strachey (Died, 1617) 
. Anne Bradstreet (1613-1672) 

. Benjamin Harris (1637-1690) 

. Samuel Sewell (1652-1730) 

. Jonathan Edwards (1703-1758) 


John Woolman (1720-1772) 


. Benjamin Franklin (1706-1790) 
. George Washington (1732-1799) 
. Thomas Jefferson (1743-1826) 

. Washington Irving (1783-1859) 
. Daniel Webster (1782-1852) 

. Edgar Allan Poe (1809-1849) 

. Francis Seott Key (1779-1843) 

. Rev. Samuel Smith (1808-1859) 
. Ralph W. Emerson (1803-1882) 
. H. W. Longfellow (1807-1882) 

. Harriet B. Stowe (1812-1896) 

. Abraham Lincoln (1809-1865) 

. Booker T. Washington (1858-1915) 
. Hilda Doolittle (1886- ) 


High School Songs 


. Unfold Ye Portals 

. Three Blind Mice 

. Comin’ Thro’ the Rye 

. Flow Gently Sweet Afton 
. Crossing the Bar 

. Who is Sylvia 

. Pull Away, Brave Boys 

. The Quilting Party 

- Nelly Was a Lady 

. All Through the Night 

. Annie Laurie 

. May in Venice 
. Drink to Me Only with Thine Eyes 
. Old Black Joe 

. Way Down Yonder in de Cornfield 
. Battle Hymn of the Republic 

. God Save the King 

. My Old Kentucky Home 

. Maryland, My Maryland 

. Spring’s Awakening 

- In Autumn 

. Now the Day is Over 

. As Pants the Wearied Hart 

. Joy to the World 

. The Strife is O’er 
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Novels—Romance and Mystery 


. Ranch Romance 

. Rangland Love 

. Thrilling Love Stories 
. Love Story Magazine 

. Sweetheart Stories 

. All Story Love Stories 
. Gay Book 

. Breezy Stories 

- Top Notch Stories 

. Strange Tales 

. Mystery Novels 

. Black Mask 

. Weird Tales 

. Shadow 

. Clues 

. Bunk 

. Detective Novel 

. Best Detective Magazine 
. Phanton Detective 

. All Detective 


Popular Dance Hall Numbers 


. A Boy and a Girl Were Dancing 

. Kicking the Gong Around 

. Underneath the Harlem Moon 

. When I Played Fiddle for the Czar 


Fit as a Fiddle 
Please 


. I’m Sure of Everything But You 

. Please, Mr. Hemingway 

. Here Lies Love 

. Shine 

. Pll Follow You 

. Sweethearts Forever 

. Love Me Tonight 

. Isn’t It Romantic 

. My Old River Home 

. It’s Only a Shanty in Old Shanty Town 
. A Little Street Where Old Friends Meet 
. Louisiana Hayride 

. Three on a Match 

. Who’d Believe 

. I'll Never Have to Dream Again 

22. 
23. 


You Little So and So 
I Only Found You for Somebody Else 


24. Winter’s Here Again 


25. 


Let’s Put Out the Lights and Go to Sleep 





THE CLEARING HOUSE 





A SIXTH GRADE GEOGRAPHY 
PROJECT 

The caption of a paragraph in the geog- 
raphy textbook led our sixth grade class to 
realize the outcomes of the geography out- 
line through a debate. The year’s work 
ealled for a comparatively thorough study 
of the United States. From a comparison 
of the relative advantages of the eastern 
and western parts of our country there 
grew the question, ‘‘Resolved: that the 
eastern part of the United States is a better 
place in which to live than the western 
part.’’ The development of this problem 
raised live questions for consideration. 
Facts were collected, evaluated, and or- 
ganized until a satisfactory conclusion was 
reached. The imagination of the child was 
aroused, and he gained a more meaningful 
understanding of the world about him, as 
well as a greater appreciation of man and 
his achievements in localities other than his 
own. He also realized the interdependence 
existing between his own city and other 
parts of the world, so the term ‘‘world 
citizenship’’ assumed a new meaning for 
him. 

Certain aims were set up to be empha- 
sized through the solving of this problem. 
The appeal to the interest of the child pro- 
vided for both present and future needs. 
The work was graded to the ability level 
of the class, so each child found his place 
in the development of the activity. The 
work was difficult enough to challenge 
their efforts, yet easy enough to insure a 
degree of success. The pupils proposed, 
planned, executed, and judged their own 
work and that of their classmates by well- 
defined standards that had been set up. 
In this way habits of responsibility, re- 


sourcefulness, and perseverance were in- 
culeated. 

General class discussions were held and 
conditions which make any locality desir- 
able for a home were stressed. The pupils 
then aligned themselves on the side of their 
choice and selected the topics which ap- 
pealed to them, to be used as a basis for 
their argument. The work next proceeded 
through the two groups. Occasionally trial 
debates were held, at which time the pupils 
became conversant with the rules and regu- 
lations which govern a debate. 


CORRELATIONS 


Many historical landmarks were found 
in both sections of the country. These 
added interest to the talks and led to fur- 
ther research along historical lines. Spell- 
ing was vitalized; new words used in the 
debate were found in the spelling assign- 
ments. 

Both oral and written composition work 
received an impetus. Letters were sent 
to friends and to various Chambers of 
Commerce, requesting information. Ad- 
vertisements playing up the desirable fea- 
tures of different localities were written. 
A decided improvement in the growth of 
sentence structure, in ability to stick to 
the point, and in the writing of related 
sentences was a gratifying outcome. 

Good speech habits came as the pupils 
learned the worth of clear, concise state- 
ments delivered in a forceful manner. 
Thus the pupils were rendered more in- 
telligent in listening to public addresses. 

Greater skill in reading magazines, 


pamphlets, and folders and in finding and } 


stating data pertinent to the topic in mind 
was acquired. 
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As the two groups proceeded with their 
work, the need of a president and secre- 
tary was felt, so parliamentary rules were 
brought into play, and these officers were 
elected and installed. With the realiza- 
tion, on the part of the pupil, that he could 
require proof of a statement made by his 
opponent came the opportunity to incul- 
eate habits of courtesy and consideration. 
The arithmetic class used the scale of miles 
in the textbook and reckoned distances be- 
tween points. The advantage of nearby 
markets over those farther away was ex- 
pressed in terms of percentage. The costs 
of governmental projects, such as high- 
ways and dams, were computed. 

The project endéd with an interesting 
program at which both sides presented 
their argument for the consideration of 
the judges and their friends. The best of 
sportsmanship was shown by the losing 
side. One boy, not on the winning side, 
was overheard to say, ‘‘It takes a better 
man to be a good loser than to be a win- 
ner.’’ 


GERTRUDE KELLOGG, 
Prescott, Ariz. 


MEETING INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCE 
PROBLEMS BY PERMITTING 
INDIVIDUAL PROGRESS 

The teacher of today is faced with a 
task which would have broken down her 
predecessor of twenty-five years ago. 
From a comparatively homogeneous group, 
our classes have changed until the pupils 
now represent widely divergent planes of 
mental ability along with other differences 
more disrupting to classroom efficiency. 
Only a selective corps of well-trained lead- 
ers could carry on the present school pro- 
gram. 

In an effort to meet these changed con- 
ditions, we have departed from the former 
method of classroom instruction in our 
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social science classes. After five years of 
successful experiments with this new 
method, we feel that others may find in it 
some help in solving the problems arising 
from individual differences among their 
pupils. 

The purpose of this method is to provide 
a better way to fit school activities and 
materials in social science to individual 
differences. An attempt has been made 
to organize the work so as to combine the 
advantages of other methods for meeting 
individual needs with individual progress. 
The aim has been to encourage pupils to 
progress at a rate best fitted to their capaci- 
ties and needs, while offering the usual in- 
ducements to fullest preparation. 

The materials used are lesson sheets, 
tests, and a room library. The lesson 
sheets were patterned after the best work- 
book material, although experience dic- 
tated the amount of material to use for 
each. It was found that the beginning 
lessons required detailed instructions, 
while later ones seemed to secure better re- 
sults if just enough directions were used to 
identify the field of the assignment. Also, 
sheets for ninth grade work needed to be 
much more specific and detailed than for 
higher grades. Lesson divisions follow ac- 
cepted standards, or general usage. 

Three tests of practically equal diffi- 
culty, each covering the whole field of a 
lesson, were found inadequate to prevent 
short cuts by the pupils; so each of the 
three was rearranged, making six in all. 
This discourages attempts at key-making 
and other forms of cheating. 

The library contains several copies each 
of the best texts on the subject. These 
are supplemented by sets of histories, en- 
cyclopedias, and visual aids. Care is taken 
to provide the subject matter in simple 
form, as well as to furnish opportunity 
for the most thorough study which an in- 
dividual’s interest may demand. 
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The use of this material can be under- 
stood by describing the class procedure. 
Upon entering the room, there is no wait- 
ing for the teacher to call the class to order 
because each pupil has his work sheet with 
him. Some get books from the library, 
others ask help from the teacher, but all 
are immediately busy. The teacher 
passes about the class, checking and giv- 
ing aid. When the period is half gone, 
those who have completed their prepara- 
tion and are ready for tests are asked to 
take seats in the front of the room. The 
class-book shows which tests are desired, 
so they are quickly supplied. Five to ten 
minutes is sufficient time to complete any 
of the tests. As the papers are handed 
in, the key is applied. Within a few 
seconds the pupil knows the result and 
has a new lesson sheet or is sent back to 
study more on the same lesson. 

After the test period, the teacher finds 
opportunity to point out deficiencies in 
each pupil’s preparation as evidenced by 
the test. During the remaining part of 
the period aid is given again to individual 
pupils while at their seats or at the li- 
brary. The teacher then completes her 
work by recording the results of the tests 
and filing them. With the exception of 
the ninth grade, practically no work is 
handed to the teacher for correction, ex- 
cept the tests. The results favorable to 
this method are listed below: 


1. Motivates through freedom from lock- 
step methods and better regulated com- 
petition 

2. Requires thorough mastery up to the 
capacity of all 

3. Focuses attention upon mastery instead 
of pleasing the teacher or meeting de- 
mands of a course of study 

4. Encourages capacity work in natural way 

5. Provides personal contact between 
teacher and pupil 

6. Permits greater individual initiative 
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7. Reduces retardation, as none are failed 

8. Eliminates absence difficulties 

9. Requires less teacher time 

0. Saves time for the pupil, the school, and 
the taxpayer 

11. Minimizes disciplinary problems 

12. Makes larger classes possible 

13. Aids in persistence of material mastered 

14. Simplifies programming by caring for 
pupils in several subjects in same class 

E. E. Squire, 
Lindsay, Cal. 


A UNIT OF WORK IN SOCIAL SCIENCE 
(REVOLUTIONARY WAR PERIOD) 

Objective: To dramatize events which 
caused the Revolutionary War. 

Procedure: Each student in the class 
prepared a list of outstanding characters 
connected with events preceding the Revo- 
lutionary War. From source material 
actual sayings of these individuals were 
recorded, along with the related sets of 
circumstances. The stirring acts of revo- 
lution were listed and a situation was cre- 
ated in the form of a Colonial Assembly, 
which would allow them to pass in review 
with regard to the proper sequence of 
events. With these facts in mind a play 
was written. 

Parts were assigned to every pupil in 
the class; those who did not have impor- 
tant speaking parts were characters in the 
Colonial Assembly seated in the audience, 
who voiced their protests and demanded 
their rights. Thus, no matter how large 
the class, each member wore a costume and 
shared in the responsibility of producing 
the play. 

As each of the main characters spoke, 
he took his place in line across the back 
of the stage. Representatives from Eng- 
land made their appearance from center 
stage. Colonial representatives hastened 
to the stage from their places in the audi- 
ence. The colonial Governor and lesser 
spokesmen of the Assembly remained in 
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the audience seated in separate groups in 
different parts of the house. 

A committee of five students studied 
pictures of English and colonial characters 
in order to decide upon the important es- 
sentials to be reproduced in our costumes. 
Each member of this committee chose four 
characters to equip with appropriate cloth- 
ing. Members of the Assembly wore sim- 
ple headpieces and ’kerchiefs to suggest 
their characterizations. 

The Art Department kindly assisted us 
in making a large sailing ship, propelled 
by a boy hidden inside, and equipped with 
packages of tea for the Boston Tea Party 
Act. 

The director should attempt to repro- 
duce some part of the excitement and fev- 
erish tempo of the times. The voices in 
the audience should be clear, slow, and 
expressive of intense earnestness. Care 
must be taken that the play does not pro- 
gress too rapidly, for we are dealing with 
matters of weighty importance; but at no 
time should the tenseness slacken or the 
flow of circumstances be broken by an 
awkward pause, or the illusion (that every- 
one present is a part of the play) will be 
destroyed. 

MATERIALS 


1 stool 

2 guns 

3 hatchets 

1 large scroll, a Writ of Assistance 

10 small folded papers, from the Committee 
of Correspondence 

A large sailing ship propelled by a boy hid- 
den inside; the deck covered with large 
packages of tea 


CosTUMES 


1. The Boy—Blue suit, large red bow under 
chin; book in hand 

2. Spirit of the Revolution—head-dress of 
gilded cardboard; red Grecian gown; red 
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gauze attached to headpiece to flow over 
arms and about the body 
3. Navigation Act—A British sailor pipe, 
red nose, red cheeks, sailor cap, and early 
16th Century sailor clothes 
. Writs of Assistance—A British Red Coat 
. Fur Restriction—A Tory with fur cap 
. Stamp Act—A colonial citizen plastered 
with large stamps reproducing early 
British stamps placed on colonial mer- 
chandise 
7. Patrick Henry’s 
Henry, A Virginian 
8. Samuel Adams—A New Englander 
9. Boston Massacre—A wounded New Eng- 
land townsman 
10. Townshend Act—An English member of 
Parliament 
11. Boston Tea Party—Ship; three Indians 
springing from the audience 
12. Intolerable Acts—King George III 
13. Minute Man—A colonial farmer with 
gun 
14. Thomas Paine—Colonial costume 
15. Richard Henry Lee—A Virginian 
16. John Adams—Colonial costume 
17, Thomas Jefferson—A Virginian 
18. George Washington—Military costume 
19. Colonial mobs—Assemblymen, Liberty 
Boys and Women, the audience: simple 
head-pieces, shawls or white Puritan 
shoulder-pieces for the women 


Qa oe 


Resolution—Patrick 


Such a play will add to the teacher’s 
fund of educational and dramatic material 
by giving the entire class the opportunity 
to project feelings and emotions into actual 
character portrayal of those enlivening and 
stirring days before the Revolutionary 
War. The study of social science becomes 
an experience in the lives of children, not 
merely for the passing hour of perform- 
ance but—strengthened, as the experience 
is, by previously discussed and, it is hoped, 
well-studied facts—for life. 

PauuinE McCray GriFrin, 
Passaic, N. J. 
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THE SCHOOLS, THE CHILDREN, 
AND THE FUTURE 

On one point there can be no difference 
of opinion—the children are not responsi- 
ble for the depression. Moreover, if their 
needs and their future had been kept 
steadily in mind by the business men of 
the country, there would probably have 
been no depression! When the history of 
the time is written, it will be clear that the 
chief cause of our present unhappy state 
was greed, simply greed. That caused the 
war and that caused the overproduction 
following the war, the practice of install- 
ment selling by high-pressure propagandist 
salesmanship, and the floating of some 
eighteen billions of foreign loans which we 
know now will for the most part never be 
paid. Reasonable foresight and the build- 
ing up of proper reserves would have en- 
abled us to carry on public education with 
little or no curtailment. 

As it is, commercial clubs are in the fore- 
front of the determined effort, in many 
places successful, not only to reduce the 
salaries of teachers out of proportion to 
the reductions suffered by other educated 
workers, particularly the high-salaried ex- 
ecutives in business and professional life, 
but also, even worse, to emasculate the sup- 
ervisory force and pare down the curricu- 
lum to the older so-called ‘‘ practical’’ sub- 
jects. Plainly our business civilization is 
lacking both in idealism and in ordinary 
common sense. 

An old automobile can be used a little 
longer with no serious harm done. It can 
be replaced. But childhood and youth 
come but once. As Superintendent Bogan 
has so well said, the education of the chil- 
dren is our true insurance for the future. 
In the growing complexity of social life, 
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not less but more education will be needed. 
The simple life of agricultural days is 
largely a thing of the past. The real test 
of democracy as a way of life lies ahead. 
Intelligence and social training are more 
necessary than ever before, and they must 
come through the schools to a greater de- 
gree than they have ever done in the past. 
Increasing leisure calls for training in its 
wholesome utilization. A school of the 
three R’s is wholly inadequate to meet 
these requirements. 

There is, moreover, plenty of money in 
the country. A rise of prices in the stock 
market brings millions out of hiding in a 
single day. Then there is beer. If the 
revenue from its sale is to approximate the 
estimates of the wets, a flood of it must be 
consumed—and paid for. We shall pres- 
ently be spending as much for drink as for 
education. We are already doing so sev- 
eral times over for cosmetics, chewing gum, 
tobacco, moving pictures, and other lux- 
uries. The simple fact is that adults are 
unthinkingly sacrificing the children for 
the sake of their own pleasure. At the 
same time they are jeopardizing the future 
of the country. 

In opposing reckless attacks on school 
expenditures, therefore, teachers are fight- 
ing the battles of others as well as their 
own. Culture in the Western world is at 
stake. It is now too limited to insure the 
perpetuity of Republican institutions. 
How limited it actually is, the moronic be- 
havior of men who might confidently be 
supposed to know better makes indubita- 
bly clear. The times call for another Cato, 
who shall ery continually not ‘‘Carthage 
must be destroyed,’’ but ‘‘The schools 
must be preserved!’’ 

J. F. H. 
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FADS AND FRILLS IN THE 
CURRICULUM 

The open season on fads and frills in 
the curriculum forest is here. Many gun- 
ners, either through poor marksmanship 
or inability to recognize the quarry, are 
apparently bagging game which the law 
protects. Perhaps a clearer recognition of 
the prey may prolong the lives of some 
wild friends. 

Webster’s New International Dictionary 
defines a fad as a ‘‘whim or a craze fol- 
lowed for a time with exaggerated zeal,’’ 
and a frill as a ‘‘showy or non-utilitarian 
accomplishment, mannerism, or useless 
adornment.’’ From this source of in- 
formation it seems that a fad or frill is 
something which an individual pursues for 
a time with enthusiasm and zeal, only to 
discover later that the end is not worth 
the energy expended, since, relatively, the 
final outcome is of little significance. 

There is a principle of dynamic logic, 
perhaps best expressed by Bogoslovsky, 
as follows: 


Every unit of thought in rigorous and ef- 
ficient thinking must always have its definite 
and explicitly expressed opposite. An A must 
never be used separately from its non-A. 


Applying this principle, to understand 
what are fads and frills one must discover 
their opposites. The contrasting ideas are 
usually expressed by the words ‘‘funda- 
mentals’’ or ‘‘essentials.’’ Referring 
again to Webster, we find that a funda- 
mental is something ‘‘of or pertaining to 
the foundation,’’ and that an essential is 
something ‘‘forming or belonging or relat- 
ing to the inner or constituent character 
of anything.’’ This leads one to assume 
that an essential is something permanent, 
abiding, important in the highest degree, 
indispensable to the attainment of an ob- 
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ject, and perhaps, in curriculum practice, 
of a high degree of value to everyone. 
Fundamentals-fads or essentials-frills 
are not really opposites, neither are they 
separate and .distinct from each other. 
They represent a variable, flexible, rela- 
tive continuum over which passage from 
one to the other in either direction is al- 
ways easy. To understand the funda- 
mentals-fads or essentials-frills relation- 
ship one must recognize that each member 
of a pair has varied in relation to the other 
at various periods in educational history, 
and will continue to vary in the present 
and future. Im the sixteenth century, 
Martin Luther argued for salvation 
through faith as opposed to salvation 
through the church. Accepting the Bible 
as the source of spiritual life, he desired 
that each individual read it in order to 
achieve his own salvation. Consequently, 
Luther advocated the establishment of an 
elementary vernacular school in which 
reading the Bible, which he had trans- 
lated into German, was the fundamental 
curriculum activity. By the Massachu- 
setts Law of 1647, the Puritans proclaimed 
reading and writing as the curriculum 
fundamentals. As late as the Revolution- 
ary period, arithmetic was considered a 
frill, and in Colonial days many school- 
masters had written in their contracts a 
clause stating that they would not teach 
arithmetic since it was used only by 
clerks and others engaged in vocational 
trade. By 1821, with the publication of 
Warren Colburn’s arithmetic, this sub- 
ject had moved up the continuum from 
fads and frills into fundamentals. Such 
subjects as history and geography were 
fads taught only in the more ‘‘progres- 
sive’’ elementary schools up until 1820, 
and were not considered fundamentals un- 
til the period from 1820 to 1850. While 
home economics appeared in the elemen- 


* Bogoslovsky, Boris B., The Technique of Controversy, p. 119. Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1928. 
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tary schools of New York City in the 
decade of 1800 to 1810, it is still classi- 
fied by many as a fad, not yet having 
moved to the other end of the scale. 

Illustrations are equally numerous in 
secondary schools. Until the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, the curriculum 
of the Latin grammar school was almost 
exclusively classical, consisting in most 
eases solely of the study of Latin and 
Greek, and designed to prepare for the 
professions, particularly the ministry. Al- 
gebra, geometry, modern foreign lan- 
guages, various branches of English, 
physies and chemistry were frills. Dur- 
ing the period from 1820 to 1850, Grizzell? 
points out, the five academic fields of 
foreign languages, mathematics, science, 
English, and history were already recog- 
nized as fundamentals in most of the New 
England high schools. At the same time 
art and music, while in the curriculum, 
were nearer the fads end. Meantime, the 
subject of Greek, a fundamental in the 
Latin grammar school, was passing toward 
the other end of the scale until, eliminated 
from most high schools, it is now consid- 
ered a frill, since less than one per cent 
of secondary school pupils in America 
study it. Over a period of years, there- 
fore, in both elementary and secondary 
schools, it appears that subjects enter the 
curriculum at the fads or frills end of the 
scale and move gradually upward toward 
fundamentals. Some never reach the goal, 
and there is no guarantee that, once hav- 
ing reached it, a subject will always re- 
main an essential. It may slide again down 
the scale until in mature years, after re- 
newing some of the friendships of its 
earlier ornamental existence, it passes 
quietly into outer darkness. 

When either fundamentals or fads are 
examined from any fixed point in their 
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own history, variability similar to that 
over the continuum is observed. Let us 
consider an illustration. During the first 
century in America, reading was domi- 
nated by a religious character and pur. 
pose. The old New England primer con- 
tained excerpts from the Psalms, the Songs 
of Solomon, miscellaneous verses from the 
Bible, forty or more pages of catechism, 
and other related materials. Today, the 
religious motif affects only a small part of 
the materials in a reading program and, 
in comparison with the early eighteenth 
century, could readily be considered a frill 
rather than an essential. Within a funda- 
mental, materials once considered of su- 
preme importance may, in the course of 
time, lose their basic value and become 
relatively non-utilitarian and bizarre even 
though the subject itself may retain its 
preferred position. 

To understand these variabilities one 
must search for causes. They are usually 
found in the changing social patterns and 
climates of opinion of a dynamic society. 
When the curriculum consisted solely of 
reading and writing, children obtained 
their education at home and went to school 
only for ‘‘book learning,’’ which society 
hoped would make their home education 
slightly more effective. Due to the rami- 
fying consequences of social changes such 
as (1) the spread of the industrial revo- 
lution, (2) the decline of the patriarchal 
home, and (3) the virtual disappearance 
of common social objects of allegiance such 
as dominated America in the eighteenth 
century, children can no longer educate 
themselves adequately outside of school 
and must look to the institution for some- 
thing more than ‘‘book learning.’’ To 
turn the schools back to the three R’s, the 
fundamentals of a century ago, would be 
dangerous. To build a curriculum around 


* Grizzell, E. D., Origin and Development of the High School in New England Before 1865. Macmillan 


Company, 1923. 
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the fads of a century ago would be equally 
disastrous. One must examine the funda- 
mentals-fads and essentials-frills in the 
light of the educational needs of youth in 
a complex, dynamic present and one must 
be ready, if necessary, to accept the con- 
elusion that, due to social changes, many of 
the fads of the past, such as social studies, 
fine and industrial arts, mental and physi- 
cal health, home economics, psychology, 
and philosophy may move rapidly toward 
fundamentals, and many of the funda- 
mentals of the past, such as arithmetic, 
spelling, penmanship, may move down the 
scale to be emphasized in less degree, while 
grammar, algebra, foreign languages, 
physies and chemistry, as now taught, may 
become frills unless they lose identity in 
their contribution to the development of 
new pupil experiences. 

Verily, the gunners in the curriculum 
forest must recognize their game, lest a 
few days of haphazard shooting result in 
the destruction of both the game and the 
forest—an irreparable loss to their prog- 
eny. 

a FT. 


EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCES 
PRESENT-DAY NEEDS OF CHILDREN 


On Friday, April 21, a conference on 
“The Reorganization of the Common 
School’’ was held in the auditorium of the 
Lincoln School of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. This was the third in 
a series of regional conferences on this 
general theme. The topic this year was 
‘Meeting the Needs of the Children of 
Today.’’ At the forenoon session the more 
theoretical considerations were presented 
and, in the afternoon, practical ways and 
means. 

The principal speakers were Professor 
Robert S. Lynd of Columbia University, 
who spoke on ‘‘The Needs as a Sociologist 
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Sees Them’’; and Dr. Frederick L. Patry, 
University of the State of New York, on 
‘‘The Needs as a Psychiatrist Sees Them’’; 
Miss Helen Hay Heyl, Supervisor of 
Rural Education, State of New York, on 
‘Curriculum Reconstruction and _ the 
Work of the Teacher’’; Superintendent 
John R. Patterson of Roselle, New Jer- 
sey, on ‘‘School Reorganization and Com- 
munity Codperation’’; and Mr. Charles H. 
Abbott, Principal of Kenyon Street School, 
Providence, Rhode Island, on ‘‘How the 
Coéperative Group Plan Helps to Meet 
Present Needs.’’ 

About half the time of each session was 
devoted to a discussion led by a group of 
speakers under the guidance of the chair- 
man. Dr. V. T. Thayer, Educational Di- 
rector of the Ethical Culture Schools, 
presided at the morning session and Dr. 
Rollo G. Reynolds, Principal of the Hor- 
ace Mann School of Teachers College, pre- 
sided at the afternoon session. 

This conference was arranged, as the 
previous conferences in this series have 
been, by a committee of the Principals’ 
Round Table of the metropolitan dis- 
trict. 


CHARACTER DEVELOPMENT 


In Boston, April 17-20, was held an In- 
stitute of Character Developing Forces. 
This was organized by a joint committee 
of citizens and members of the faculty of 
Boston University. Leaders from the fol- 
lowing fields were invited to participate: 
industry, government, leisure-time activi- 
ties, family, education, and religion. The 
conference as a whole was organized 
around these concepts, one session being 
devoted to each topic. In addition to 
prepared speaking, provision was made for 
panel discussion. Among the chairmen 
were both the Governor and the Lieuten- 
ant Governor of the Commonwealth. 
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EDUCATIONAL STATUS OF YOUNG CHILDREN 


The Department of Nursery School- 
Kindergarten-First Grade Education of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
organized a ‘‘Conference on the Educa- 
tional Status of the Four and Five Year 
Old Child,’’ April 21-22. On Friday aft- 
ernoon, under the general topic, ‘‘ Educa- 
tion: As It Might Be,’’ Professor Patty S. 
Hill presided and addresses were deliv- 
ered by Miss Elsie Ripley Clapp on ‘‘To- 
ward Utopia in a Rural Public School,’’ 
and Professor John Dewey on ‘‘Toward 
Utopia in Education.’’ On Friday eve- 
ning the topic changed to ‘‘ Education: 
As It Is,’’ and the session was devoted to 
a round table discussion on ‘‘The Present 
Economie Crisis as It Affects Elimination 
and Overcrowding in Kindergarten and 
Primary Grades.’’ Miss Margaret C. 
Holmes, Assistant Director of Kindergar- 
tens in New York City, was the chairman 
of this session. 

On Saturday morning the topic was 
‘‘The Present Status of Educational Budg- 
ets in Relation to the Protection of Young 
Children.’’ Professor George D. Strayer 
presided. The speakers were: Dr. Joseph 
McGoldrick of Columbia University, on 
‘*The Economie Aspects of Educational 
Budgets,’’ and Dr. Ben G. Graham, Su- 
perintendent of Schools in Pittsburgh, on 
“‘The Amount of Instruction Cost Allotted 
to Kindergartens.’’ 

The conference closed with a luncheon 
meeting, with Professor Mary M. Reed as 
chairman. Brief addresses were made by 
Dr. Mary Dabney Davis, Superintendent 
Willard W. Beatty, Superintendent Ed- 
win C. Broome, and Dr. Patty S. Hill. 


EDUCATION BY RADIO 


The Fourth Annual Institute on Eduea- 
tion by Radio was held at Ohio State Uni- 
versity May 4-6. The general chairman 
was Professor W. W. Charters, Director 
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of the Bureau of Educational Research 
of the University. A wide range of topics 
was treated, among them, ‘‘Methods of 
Measuring the Audience,’’ ‘‘The Farmers’ 
Interest in Radio,’’ ‘‘Contribution of 
Radio to Understanding Our Govern- 
ment,’’ and ‘‘School Programs and Schools 
of the Air.’? A demonstration program 
was arranged for Saturday morning, in- 
cluding a geography lesson by Helen John- 
son, ‘‘How Children Learn and Live,’’ by 
Hattie S. Parrott, and ‘‘Science,’’ by 
Judith Waller. The closing session of 
the conference was on Civil Government 
and Art, with special attention to the 
teaching of art by means of radio. 


IMPROVEMENT OF EDUCATION DURING 
THE DEPRESSION 


A conference was held at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, for educational 
workers in the metropolitan district on 
Friday, May 12, and Saturday, May 13. 
The general topic was ‘‘The Improvement 
of Education During the Depression.”’ 
At the opening session, presided over by 
Professor Franklin T. Baker of the De- 
partment of English, the topics and speak- 
ers were: ‘‘Some Essentials in Education,”’ 
by Professor Jesse F. Williams; ‘‘ Educa- 
tion in a Collectivist Society,’’ by Profes- 
sor George 8S. Counts; ‘‘Education—A 
Liberty We Prize and a Right We Will 
Maintain,’’ by Dean William F. Russell. 
Group discussion meetings were arranged 
by Teachers College representatives for all 
of the chief instructional divisions and pre- 
sided over for the most part by persons 
from school districts in the metropolitan 
area. At the noon hour on Saturday there 
was a demonstration of new educational 
talking pictures in science developed at the 
University of Chicago. 

A PAGEANT IN PASADENA 


The climax of Public Schools Week in 
Pasadena was the presentation of ‘‘A Pag- 
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eant of Youth’”’ in the Civic Auditorium, 
in which about six hundred students from 
the secondary schools of the city partici- 
pated. Part One represented ‘‘ Progress 
Through Democracy in Education’’; Part 
Two, ‘‘Enrichment of Life Through Cul- 
tural Development.’’ Music, drama, the 
dance, art, and physical education were 
all featured. Musical selections were 
drawn in part from ‘‘The Rose Maiden.’’ 
The Pasadena School Review says: ‘‘The 
purpose of this annual program is to de- 
velop an intelligent faith in the schools 
as our greatest collective enterprise, the 
foundation of our liberties, through a 
closer knowledge of their activities, and 
to bring to citizens the realization that 
school is the protector of the achievements 
of our glorious past and the promise of a 
fuller life for tomorrow.’’ 


MEETING OF SOCIETY FOR 
CURRICULUM STUDY 

An elaborate program was carried out 
by the Society for Curriculum Study in 
Minneapolis at the end of February, in 
connection with the Department of Super- 
intendence. This was the fourth annual 
meeting of the society. The technique of 
panel discussion was employed. At the 
first session the general topic was ‘‘The 
Curriculum and Changing Economic Life.’’ 
Papers were presented by Mr. Herbert 
Heaton, economist; A. L. Threlkeld, ad- 
ministrator; and Herbert B. Bruner, cur- 
riculum consultant. Among the points 
emphasized by Mr. Heaton were: stress 
personal liberty and rights less and social 
liberty and rights more; increase educa- 
tion for leisure. Mr. Threlkeld questioned 
the advisability of continuing vocational 
education in high school and pointed out 
that laymen today are obviously not pre- 
pared to meet economic problems. Mr. 


Bruner felt it was now clear that the time 
for social reconstruction through educa- 
tion has arrived. A large number partici- 
pated in the discussion. 

At the second session the topic was 
‘‘Learning the Fundamentals in an Activ- 
ity Curriculum.’’ The four positions as- 
sumed were: ‘‘It Does Not Matter Whether 
or Not They Are Learned,’’ by Ellsworth 
Collings; ‘‘The Essentials Are Learned,’’ 
by L. T. Hopkins; ‘‘The Essentials Can 
Be Mastered With Purposeful Effort,’’ by 
S. A. Courtis; and ‘‘The Essentials Can- 
mot Be Mastered,’’ by Ernest Horn. 
Statistical evidence as to the success or 
failure in mastering traditional subject 
matter through the activity program was 
offered by Mr. Hopkins, Mr. Caswell, Mr. 
Brim, and Miss Zirbes. 

Another feature of this conference was 
the report of the committee on a proposed 
bulletin on units of work. This committee 
has prepared a list of criteria for the edu- 
cative process to be used in the evaluation 
of units. 


MEETING OF SUPERVISORS IN CHICAGO 


It is hoped that as many members of 
the Department of Supervisors and Direc- 
tors of Instruction as possible will attend 
the summer meeting in Chicago. The De- 
partment session is scheduled for Tuesday 
afternoon, July 4, at the Stevens Hotel, 
with Professor Ernest Horn of the State 
University of Iowa presiding. Addresses 
will be made by Dean William S. Gray 
of the School of Education, University of 
Chicago, on ‘‘Evidence of the Need for 
Instructional Leadership’’; Professor Er- 
nest O. Melby of Northwestern University 
on “Indispensable Services in Supervi- 
sion’’; and Professor James F. Hosie of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, on 
‘‘Supervision of English Teaching.’’ 
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A STUDY GUIDE IN SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 


Draper and Roberts’ Study Guide in 
Secondary Education: consists of specific 
library and laboratory exercises with the 
appropriate bibliographies, to be used in 
training students of secondary education. 
Each exercise is set up to insure that the 
student, in doing it, will be forced to focus 
the results of his reading, observation, or 
thinking upon some secondary education 
problem of practical importance. The in- 
tention is to provide plenty of profitable 
exercises of this nature for prospective 
teachers, actual teachers taking regular 
courses in colleges or universities, exten- 
sion classes, and correspondence students. 

The materials appear in three large di- 
visions. Part I has thirteen sections, each 
consisting of a library research unit and a 
correlated laboratory unit. The library 
units acquaint the student with the tech- 
niques of library research in the field. 
‘“‘The laboratory units set up definite 
standards and formule for observing, 
judging, and reporting actual classroom 
work.’’ The exercises in this part deal 
with curriculum and course of study con- 
struction, textbooks, library needs, guid- 
ance, faculty meetings, equipment, foreign 
education, and marking students. 

Part II consists of nine main units, in 
general having library and laboratory sec- 
tions intended for the enrichment and vari- 
ation of the regular assignments in Part 
I. The exercises in this part cover extra- 
curricular activities, special features, such 
as the cafeteria and visual education, les- 
son types, attendance, methods of teach- 


ing, and special phases of curriculum 
work. 

Part III consists of four bibliographies 
claimed to be ‘‘as well adapted to use by 
colleges and universities as any similar 
lists that are available’’ in secondary edu- 
cation. The first section has items in the 
various fields of secondary education; the 
second is an annotated list of magazines, 
bulletins, and yearbooks; the third is a 
descriptive list of bibliographical works 
dealing with education; the fourth is a 
bibliography of extensive or general cul- 
ture reading of particular value to edu- 
cation. 

The book conforms throughout to the 
principle of effective testing laid down by 
Thorndike nearly 30 years ago: 


To know whether anyone has a given men- 
tal state, see if he can use it; to know whether 
anyone will make a given response to a certain 
situation, put him in the situation arranged 
so that that response and that response alone 
will produce a certain result and see if that 
result is produced." 


Secondary teachers, both prospective and 
those now engaged in actual instruction, 
who do the exercises, will be able to use 
in practical situations what they have 
learned. Moreover, they will have a prac- 
tical orientation in secondary education 
that no amount of mere reading, listen- 
ing to lectures, and participating in dis- 
cussion groups could give. Indeed, the 
exercises by their very finish of practical 
detail bear out the authors’ statement that 
they are the outcome of several years’ ex- 
perience in training secondary teachers at 


* Draper, Edgar M., and Roberts, Alexander C., Study Guide in Secondary Education. Century Com- 


pany, 1933. 


? Thorndike, E. L., The Principles of Teaching, p. 260. 
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the University of Washington and the 
San Francisco State Teachers College. 

Conscientious completion of the exer- 
cises by students preparing to teach ought 
to give them an understanding of secon- 
dary school instruction and secondary edu- 
cation in general that many actual 
secondary teachers have never yet ac- 
quired. Many secondary teachers would 
have a far better grasp of their field if 
they settled down to doing some of these 
exercises thoroughly. The instructions 
and references are so detailed that any 
capable correspondence student ought to 
be able to acquire a respectable mastery of 
the phases treated. 

The bibliographies, while they are not 
annotated, are so well classified that they 
will be very valuable for various courses 
in secondary education. Moreover, they are 
extensive enough to permit use of the book 
along with practically any recent texts in 
the field. 

The set-up, questions, and references are 
worked out in such detail for each prob- 
lem that they will save any instructor in 
secondary education an immense amount 
of time if he wishes to insure that his 
students have a grasp of the particular 
problems treated. He need not follow all 
the directions to students, some of which, 
e.g., cutting paper to a size not found in 
standard filing systems, seem almost 
“*Prissy.”’ 

The whole strikes the reader at first as 
being a very mechanical and somewhat 
rule-of-thumb arrangement. This, how- 
ever, is a distinct advantage in one way. 
It permits of easy selection by the instruc- 
tor of exercises that he wishes to use in 
his particular course. Moreover, the au- 
thors have given him their advice on vari- 
ous combinations of exercises to suit many 
different groups of students. For this rea- 
son the book will be valuable in secondary 
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education courses no matter how the field 
is divided up within an institution. 
CarTER ALEXANDER 


PROBLEMS OF ADOLESCENT GIRLS 


Miss Smithies’ new book® presents a 
series of eleven case studies chosen, ac- 
cording to the author’s statement, ‘‘from 
a storehouse of case work with adolescent 
girls. They are representative of the typi- 
eal problems which are being met repeat- 
edly in school and home situations.’’ The 
eases described include studies of self- 
distrust, physical disability, exhibition- 
ism, volitional retardation, depression, in- 
security, parental domination, and the fear 
of inferiority. 

The author has intended her book to be 
of service to five classes of readers: ‘‘all 
types of guidance officers working with 
girls, including deans, counselors, direc- 
tors of religious education, and leaders 
of groups and such organizations as Camp 
Fire Girls, Girl Scouts; classroom teach- 
ers; students in educational courses for the 
training of teachers; parents; and the gen- 
eral reader who is interested in social prob- 
lems.’’ 

The case history method of diagnosis of 
problems of personal adjustment has been 
utilized in each of these studies. The au- 
thor has succeeded in her attempt to make 
the exposition and use of this technique as 
explicit as possible for the guidance of 
those who may wish to utilize this method 
of approach. 

The volume has little or no distinctive 
value to the trained professional worker, 
since it. contributes no new techniques of 
diagnosis or guidance. However, for the 
many classroom teachers interested in the 
problem of the adolescent girl who needs 
counseling, for those who are beginners in 
the field of individual adjustment, and for 
the teachers and administrators in those 


*Smithies, Elsie M., Case Studies of Normal Adolescent Girls, D. Appleton & Co., 1933, 
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schools where the services of the profes- 
sional psychologist are not available, the 
book will render a genuine and reliable 
service. It will give insight into the 
method of utilizing detailed sources of in- 
vestigation, and will illustrate effective 
methods of alleviating the existing situa- 
tion. This new book will, moreover, be 
interesting and stimulating for supplemen- 
tary reading for a course in mental hygiene 
and pupil adjustment in the training 
school or college. Miss Smithies has pre- 
sented interesting and thoroughly typical 
problems. The cases have been particu- 
larly well selected. The diagnosis is in 
most instances adequate, and the remedial 
program described is admirable not only 
in its practical effectiveness but in the ap- 
parently complete freedom from senti- 
mentality on the part of the case worker. 

Miss Smithies writes from a rich and 
varied experience as assistant principal in 
the University High School, University of 
Chicago. The final chapter summarizes 
the writer’s convictions with respect to the 
most common problems that confront the 
worker who is interested in and concerned 
with adolescent girls. She emphasizes, 
with fine common sense, some of the cau- 
tions which should be observed in the ef- 
fort to help such girls to a better adjust- 
ment. This final chapter, as well as the 
several studies reported, seem consistently 
to accord with the writer’s injunction to 
workers with adolescent girls to be thought- 
fully scientific, to ‘‘neither ridicule nor 
condemn, but try to understand.’’ 

CeciLE WHITE FLEMMING 
EDUCATION AND THE SOCIAL - ECONOMIC 
SITUATION 

Seven educational theorists have col- 
laborated in the writing of a book* on the 
social-economic situation and its educa- 
tional implications. The work is more 


“The Educational Frontier. 
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than a collection of separate essays. By'| 
means of discussion in committee the group 
arrived at substantial agreement, so tha; |) 
in effect a fairly unified treatment was 
attained. The actual preparation of the 
chapters was allotted as follows: on the 
confusion at present existing in education, 
Professor Bode; on the relation of edy. } 
cation to the social-economic situation, |7 
Professor Dewey and Professor Childs; on 7 
the newer conception of education, Pro. ) 
fessor Raup; on adult education, Profes. 7 
sor Kilpatrick; on the work of the school |) 
(three chapters), Professor Hullfish and 
Dr. Thayer; on professional education |7 
from the newer point of view, Professor |) 
Kilpatrick; on the underlying philosophy : 
of education, Professor Dewey and Pr. 
fessor Childs. 

The purpose of the committee was to }) 
bring philosophy to bear on current prob- |7 
lems. The educational point of view of 
the writers is already well known. They 
accept the ideal of democracy as a way of 
life. Education is the process by which 
the social individual may develop and |) 
through the growth of individuals higher 
and better forms of associated living be- 
come possible. The method of society in 
its attempts to attain higher values should 7 
be experimental, hence education must pro- 
vide opportunity for meeting new situa- 
tions and working out solutions for them. | 

At the present time there is much con- 
fusion in education and distress in society. 
The latter stands in need of reconstruction; 
the former should make much larger con- 
tributions to this than it has in the past. 
The school should be much more vitally 
related to the community than it now is. 7 
Ways in which this may be brought about 
are suggested. } 

Such a brief summary is, of course, in- © 
adequate to do more than indicate some- | 
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thing of the nature and importance of this 
book. No one who takes education seri- 


© ously will neglect it. Either society should 
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drift along, hoping for time, the great 
healer, to restore ‘‘prosperity’’ or it 
should undertake reorganization with a 
view to more widespread and continuing 
well-being and happiness. Likewise the 
schools should seek merely to refine upon 
time-honored methods or should undertake 
radical reforms. Here is a stirring chal- 
lenge to positive action, masterfully set 
forth. School administrators and lay 
boards of education, as well as students in 
university schools of education, should 
read and consider. They will find in this 
volume the most adequate recent state- 
ment of the philosophy upon which pro- 
gressive education should be based. 
J. F. H. 


THE SUPERINTENDENT AS AN EDUCA- 
TIONAL LEADER 

The current yearbook of the Department 
of Superintendence® is devoted to the topic 
of leadership. After setting forth in two 
opening chapters the principles of leader- 
ship, the committee proceeds to a study 
of trends. Among the topics treated are: 
The Progress and Status of the City Su- 
perintendent of Schools; The Status of the 
Superintendent of Rural Schools; State 
Leadership in Education; and Pre-service 
Training, Selection, and Recruitment for 
Leadership in School Administration. 
Large bodies of facts are presented to sup- 
port the argument. 

A striking feature of this yearbook is 
the inclusion of a series of portraits of 
American educational leaders, ten in num- 
ber, with short biographical sketches. The 


* Educational Leadership—Progress and Possibilities. 


tendence, N. E. A., Washington, D. C., 1933. 
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list is made up as follows: William T. 
Harris, Thomas H. Gallaudet, Horace 
Mann, Emma Hart Willard, Henry Bar- 
nard, Francis W. Parker, James M. 
Greenwood, Booker T. Washington, Wil- 
liam H. Maxwell, and Charles W. Eliot. 
Another feature worthy of special notice is 
‘‘A Self-Rating Scale on the Collective 
and Individual Aspects of the Superin- 
tendent’s Leadership.’’ Excellent short 
lists of references are interspersed. 

This report is solidly informing. It is 
also inspiring. It marks a definite ad- 
vance in the development of a true pro- 
fession of school administration. By 
means of the readings suggested, the stu- 
dent may range widely in the literature of 
the subject. Classes in school administra- 
tion in the universities will find this re- 
port very useful. That it should occupy 
an honored place on the library shelf of 
the school administrator goes without 
saying. 

J. F. I. 


CURRICULUM STUDIES 


Three numbers have recently been added 
to the Lincoln School Curriculum Studies.® 
Each of these is the report of an elaborate 
unit of work. Miss Hughes speaks for her- 
self alone; in the other cases there was col- 
laboration. The general editor, Professor 
Hopkins, refers to Miss Hughes’ study as a 
‘‘balanced picture of the unit-of-work eur- 
riculum in operation.’’ This suggests the 
purpose of the series. It is a record of ex- 
perience. The earlier stages of the experi- 
ment were reported by Tippett and others 
in Curriculum Making in an Elementary 
School. Miss Keelor and Miss Sweet fol- 
lowed with a fuller account of units in the 


Eleventh Yearbook, Department of Superin- 


*Carrying the Mail: A Second Grade Experience. By Avah W. Hughes. Children and Architecture. 


By Emily A. Barnes and Bess M. Young. Western Youth Meets Eastern Culture. 
Sweeney, Emily F. Barry, and Alice E. Schoelkopf. 


By Frances G. 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1932. 
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third grade. The present group of three 
books continues this series of accounts of 
work in particular grades. Miss Hughes’ 
project is called Carrying the Mail, that of 
Miss Barnes and Miss Young, Children and 
Architecture, and that of Miss Sweeney, 
Miss Barry, and Miss Schoelkopf, Western 
Youth Meets Eastern Culture. 

The last appears to represent very well 
the Lincoln School idea. It is described 
in the sub-title as ‘‘ A Study in the Integra- 
tion of Social Studies, English, and Art.’’ 
The three teachers represent these three 
fields of interest and worked together to 
develop the unit. ‘‘Creative activities’’ in 
each of these fields are reported at some 
length. Schools that can command similar 
resources will find this and the other reports 
of the series highly valuable. As to the 
place such elaborate units of work should 
occupy in the school curriculum, there is of 
course as yet no agreement. The careful 
evaluation the Lincoln School is making of 
its experience will help to answer that 
question. 


THE PROGRAM IN GEOGRAPHY 


The current tendency to treat geography 
as a ‘‘social study’’ has resulted in fewer 
books devoted to that subject alone. Never- 
theless, some of the best ones have appeared 
recently. One of these is by Thralls and 
Reeder. There is also the report of the 
National Committee. The latter is issued 
as a yearbook of the National Society for 
the Study of Education.’ Like the yearbook 
in arithmetic, issued by the same society, 
this on geography represents several of the 
more prominent authors of textbooks in the 
field. As in the former case also, there are 
notable exceptions. The committee itself 
was assisted in its labors by more than forty 
collaborators. 

Such a small army of experts ought to 


™The Teaching of Geography. 
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turn out an impressive document. 
contains nearly six hundred pages. An at. 
tempt has been made to cover the whole 
range, from lower grades through higher 
education. To some extent the report is q 
miscellany rather than a unified analysis 
and statement of principles. One whole see. 
tion, the work of Miss Parker, is given 
over to a summary of curriculum investiga. 
tions and the conclusions to be drawn from 
them. It is not surprising to find that she 
considers independent, organized work in 
geography as such necessary to the attain. 
ment of the results that should be sought 
in this field. A counter statement from 
the fusionists would have added to the in- 
terest and perhaps to the value of the report. 

Many of the chapters in the report are in 
effect independent essays, some of them ex. 
cellent. Such are the chapter on ‘‘Meth- 
od,’’ by Professor Reeder, that on ‘‘Ma- 
terials for Visual Instruction,’’ by Mr. 
Gregory and others, and that on ‘‘ Maps and 
Map Standards,’’ by Mr. Eldridge and as- 
sociates. For general reference the bibliog- 
raphy by Mr. Branom will prove highly 
valuable. 

This report undoubtedly reflects the best 
of current opinion and practice among pro- 
fessors and teachers of geography. It will 
serve to bring the subject freshly to atten- 
tion and will raise the question as to the 
ultimate status of the subject in the school 
course. Perhaps its greatest service will 
be to assist in establishing geography as a 
high school and college subject. The fact 
is that geography was thrust into the lower 
grades in the first place, with little regard 
for its difficulty as a science to be studied 
by children, and there it has remained. As 
a serious subject it belongs with physics 
and chemistry rather than with reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. Recognition of 
this fact seems to be growing. 


By A. E. Parkins (Chairman) and Committee of the National 
Society for the Study of Education, Public School Publishing Company, 1932, 
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| of six or of eight grades is not clear. 


' teachers in service. 





Professors Thralls and Reeder in their 
| handbook on the subject® have written only 
} of the elementary school—whether a school 


The 
work is intended primarily for training 
classes but will prove very interesting to 
In general the discus- 
sion centers about such major issues as: 


' What conception of geography shall be 


accepted? What shall children be ex- 
pected to learn by studying it? What in- 


' teresting materials may be had for the sev- 


eral years? How shall the larger units be 
handled? The grouping is primarily polit- 
ical. Thus we have the British Common- 
wealth and Latin America in place of the 
more traditional continents. The organiza- 
tion of units of work is emphasized through- 
out. It is recognized that the systematic 
study of geography should not begin before 
the third or fourth grade. Brief reference 
is made to the development of geographical 
ideas in the social studies activities of 
earlier grades, but this phase is but little 
emphasized. Comparatively little is said 
about the relation of geography to history 
and other subjects. Apparently the authors 
thought best to leave the problem of correla- 
tion to the teacher. Of questions for study 
by the children there are many ; this feature 
will commend itself. 

The style is informal and interesting, the 
text is well arranged, and the lists of refer- 
ences are extensive. Both teachers in serv- 
ice and teachers in training will find the 
volume stimulating and helpful. Taken to- 
gether with the committee report already 
referred to, it provides a working program 
and guide to method in this field. 


SIGNIFICANT ARTICLES 
GOOD SUPERVISION AND GOOD SCHOOLS 


In American Childhood for May, Presi- 
dent Diemer of Teachers College, Kansas 


‘Geography in the Elementary School. 
and Company, 1932. 
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By Zoe A. Thralls and Edwin H. Reeder. 
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City, Missouri, continues his series of ar- 
ticles on supervision. In the current con- 
tribution he analyzes the factors in good 
supervision and argues that this sort of 
service is essential to the building up of 
better school practice. The article opens 
with incidents drawn from experience, 
showing how supervision failed in certain 
instances and succeeded in others. Dr. 
Diemer thinks such failures are due pri- 
marily to a lack of understanding of the 
factors with which the supervisor and the 
teacher are concerned. 

There is, first of all, the main purpose 
of both, namely, to further child growth. 
In doing this there must be proper co- 
ordination of administrative, supervisory, 
and self-improvement factors within the 
schools, together with the codperation of 
outside agencies. Among the points made 
in this article is the need of better recre- 
ational activities for teachers. The writer 
thinks some teachers over-indulge in cer- 
tain types of recreation, forgetting that 
they are members of the community and 
need to maintain normal, wholesome rela- 
tionships. 


THE SCIENCE OF EDUCATION IN AMERICA 


The opening article in the International 
Education Review, Volume IV, No. 4, is 
a lengthy discussion of the development of 
the science of education in the United 
States, by Professor Judd of the University 
of Chicago. Writing for an international 
body of readers, he begins by saying that 
there are three general facts that must be 
understood concerning education in the 
United States, namely: control is largely 
in the hands of local authorities; a tre- 
mendous expansion has taken place in a 
comparatively short time; and scientific 
study of school problems has been enor- 
mously stimulated by the rapid develop- 


Rand MeNally 
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ment of the social sciences in general. 
The article proceeds to trace in chrono- 
logical order the development of profes- 
sional schools for the training of teachers 
and the study of education from the year 
1839, when the first state-supported nor- 
mal school was established. We learn that 
the first university department of edu- 
cation was organized at the University of 
Iowa in 1873. Columbia University fol- 
lowed with an independent school in 1888, 
which became Teachers College. Similarly 
the experimental school established by 
Dewey, when combined with the Chicago 
Institute founded by Francis W. Parker, 
formed the nucleus of what is now the 
School of Education of the University of 
Chicago. 

Among other topies dealt with in the ar- 
ticle are: the work of G. Stanley Hall and 
J. McKeen Cattell; the testing movement 
fostered by Thorndike, Terman, and 
others; Ayres’ studies for the Russell Sage 
Foundation; and school surveys. 


STUDIES IN MENTAL AND PHYSICAL 


DEVELOPMENT 


The Review of Educational Research 
for April is devoted to a survey of re- 
cent progress in studying the mental and 
physical development of children from 
birth to adolescence. The chief topics, 
with the names of the contributors, are: 
‘‘Mental Development from Birth to 
Puberty,’’ by Psyche Cattell of Harvard 
University; ‘‘Mental and Physical De- 
velopment in Adolescence,’’ by Fowler D. 
Brooks of DePauw University ; ‘‘ Physical 
Growth from Birth to Puberty,’’ by Helen 
L. Dawson and George D. Stoddard of the 
University of Iowa; ‘‘Relationships in 
Physical and Mental Development,’’ by 
Harold E. Jones of the University of Cali- 
fornia. Professor Stoddard acted as chair- 
man of the committee. Like the preceding 


number, this issue is mainly given over to 
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a review and interpretation of the liters. f 
ture rather than merely to bibliographies | 
There is, however, a list of references ay. 
ranged by chapters, reaching the impra.}) 
sive total of 433 entries. 
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PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION ONCE MORE 


In School and Society for April 29, Pro. 
fessor Frederick S. Breed of the Univer. 
sity of Chicago writes on progressive edu. 
cation, using quotation marks for the 
term. He speaks of himself as one who 
regards the basis of progressive education 
as purely theoretical, the point of view 
being that of pragmatic philosophy. Pro. 
fessor Dewey, however, the chief exponent 
of the theory of progressive education, de. 
parts radically in this writer’s view from 
the stand taken by Professor William 
James, the great leader of the pragmatic 
movement. His treatment of habit forma- 
tion is referred to as indicating a more con- 
servative view of education than that 
subscribed to by the progressives. In Pr- Ff 
fessor Breed’s opinion : : 


No theory of education can prosper widely 
that is so subjective in its origin, so partial in 
its emphasis, so radical in its outlook and 
method as the theory described. It has its 
value, however, as a corrective of narrov- 
minded formalism and unenlightened routine. 
It should attract attention to the importance 
of developing intelligence as well as that ot 
acquiring knowledge. In general it should 
act as a supplement to procedures in vogue and 
richly contribute to the liberalization of edu- 
cation. 


THE ENRICHMENT OF THE ENGLISH 
CURRICULUM 
Professor R. L. Lyman of the University F 
of Chicago finds in the report of the sur- J 
vey of the Chicago public schools inspira- i 
tion for an article on ‘‘The Enrichment of 9 
the English Curriculum,’’ which appears : 
H 





in The English Journal for May. He finds 


| 
| 


fiv 





a 
era) five main principles emphasized in the 
ies) treatment of the curriculum, as follows: 
ar. 1. The conception of the curriculum as made 
res. : up of pupil experiences: the distinction 


between curriculum and course of study 
. The generalization of the English pro- 
gram on the lower levels at least through 
the tenth grade 
3. The normalization of the English pro- 
gram: the activities made less academic 


bo 





lu. 4. The correlation of English with the sub- 
the ject matter of other departments 

ho 5. The individualization of the program: 
on breaking down regimented advance by 
ew uniform procedures 

r0- The article proceeds to bring out the 
nt implications of these general statements. 
lef For instance, the first indicates that 
mf ‘habits, skills, work patterns, attitudes, 


M0 are not the product of subject matter. 
ie They are the product of children’s experi- 


a — ences with subject matter. That means 
0} — that the curriculum must have an activity 
at — base.”? Other implications are to the ef- 


 — fect that the real test of teaching is not 
what the children know about the subject 
matter of language but what they can do 
with the subject matter of language in new 
situations. 

One of the most interesting contentions 
of the writer is that the program in Eng- 
lish in the first years of the high school 
| seems to him to be moving in the direction 
‘ — of what he prefers to call ‘‘general Eng- 
lish.”’? He thinks also that integration on 
the one hand and proper provision for in- 
dividual differences on the other are out- 
standing marks of progressive courses of 
study in English. 
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